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LOVE. 





BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 





The banner of Thy love throughout crea- 


tion, 

Our Father, is unfurled; 

guardian angels take their silent sta- 
tion 

Over a sleeping world. 


a 


An 


God sweepeth by us with His angel legions, 
And vet so soft His tread, 
That not one slumberer in pain’s fitful re-| 
gions 
Uplifts his fevered head. 
The streaming moonlight silvers rock and 
river, 
And floods the peaceful plain; 
The trembling osier has forgot to quiver, 
In silence’ gentle reign. 
In heaven’s blue arches, writ in shining let- 
ters, 
Comes stealing from above 
The sweet assurance, breaking all earth’s 
feiters, 
Our God, to us, is Love! 





CREATION AND THE CREATOR. 





BY REV. F. H. NEWHALL, D. D. 





‘* He was in the world, and the world was 
made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not.” 

Beginning is inconceivable; creation 
is inconceivable: an infinite God is in- 
conceivable; but inconceivability is no 
valid objection to the truth of any prop- 
osition unless it can first be proved that 
we can conceive all truth. Nobody 
has proved this yet; and, as far as I 
know, nobody has been fvolish enough 
to try to prove it. We all believe in- 
conceivable things. Absolute begin- 
ning of the world is inconceivable, and 
everlasting non-beginning is equally 
inconceivable; yet every man believes 
in one or the other. The freedom of 
the will is inconceivable, yet we all be- 
lieve that we are free in will. 

**Our wills are ours, we know not how.” 

So this very popular objection to a 
true creation is no objection at all. In 


fact, it is strange that everybody who 
thinks on the matter at all does not see 


that a creation that could be conceived 


would be nocreation at all; for we can 
conceive only what is natural,* and it 
is the origin of nature herself that we 
How can we con- 
ceive what is wholly outside of nature ? 


seek in creation. 


So a creator who could be conceived 


would be a being wholly within nature, 
and not one who could originate nat- 
We must, then, expect God to be 
incomprehensible, for a comprehensible 


ure. 


God is no God. 
Eighteen centuries ago there lived in 


Nazareth of Galilee a Hebrew carpen- 
ter who claimed to have been born of a 
virgin, to bave been in this world from 
the beginning; yes, more, to have cre- 


ated this world as the ‘ only begotten 
Son of God.” 


dependent witnesses of His sinlessness, 
and consequently of His Godhead. 


ate and drank with Him. 


are wailing now. 


from on high;” and the New Testa 


ment, or will, wherein He declares His 


He claimed to be sin- 
less, and lefi to mankind His life, His 
words, and His death, as the three in- 


He | 
promised to return to the earth afcer 
His death, and His immediate disciples 
all declared that He did so return; that 
they saw Him, heard Him, felt Him, 
He promised 
to return again to the earth as Judge 
of quick and dead, and for the fulfill- 
ment of that prediction His followers 
He promised to send 
from heaven His Spirit upon His disci- 
ples, and endue them with ‘ power 


followers ‘‘ heirs of God,” manifests a 
power whereby rough and ignorant 
Galilean peasants became mightier 
forces in human history than the kings 
or philosophers of that day; whereby 
Paul, the Tarsus tent-maker, became 
an author by whose side his contempo- 
rary, Seneca, prattles like a babe; and} 
John, the fisherman, wrote of the deep- 
est problems of the universe in a style 
to make Plato despair, and to make 
Plato’s master, the wisest of the Greeks, 
reverently listen with his finger on his 
lips. 
INTUITION NOT LOGIC, 

Yet all this does not prove the claims 
of Jesus Christ by any logical process, 
for here we are confessedly out of the 
domain of logic and within the realm of 
moral intuition. The clearest and most 
steadfast truths can never be logically 
proved; but they are the stones on 
which we must stand to build up proofs 
of truths less certain. Things that can 
be seen to exist by the bodily or spirit- 
ual eye are not susceptible of logical 
proof. We cannot prove that we exist, 
or that the world exists; but we believe 
both on higher evidence than logic. 
No man doubts the existence of the 
world till he tries to find proof of it; 
and no healthy moral nature, in the 
presence of the New Testament, doubts 
the sinlessness of Jesus Christ. If a 
man can read the New Testament 
thoughtfully, and call Christ an im- 
| postor, or a madman, it is useless to rea- 
|son with him; yet Christ was an im- 
postor or a madman if He was not one 
with his Father and the great Creator. 


When I first stood in the Dresden 
Gallery before the Sistine Madonna, as 
I was mutely contemplating that high- 
est manifestation of spiritual beauty 
upon canvas, a gentleman came to my 
side and remarked, ‘‘ Well, I don’t see 
as she is so much superior to other 
women.” I made no reply, much less 
did ] think of arguing the matter with 
him; for what presumption would it 
have been for me to attempt to prove 
beauty to a man on whom the Sistine 
Madonna had failed! It is a like im- 


to a man on whom the New Testament 
fails. Reasoning cannot impart to the 
soul new faculties, or quicken faculties 
|that are dormant or dead. Each man 
must, fur himself, see beauty in the 
Madonna to feel her charm, and each 
| must, for himself, see divinity in Christ 
to feel His power. To know that I have 
a Creator I must mycelf draw nigh, put 
my finger into the print of the nails, 
and cry, ‘‘ My Lord and my God!” It 
is the Christian minister’s one great 
work to point to the New Testament 
portrait, and say, ‘‘Behold the Lamb 
of God!” 

The statement is bewildering in its 
incomprehensibility, but more bewii- 
dering in its mo.al sublimity; for such 
a manifestation is too Godlike to be 
credible by a creature absorbed in the 
petty interests and intoxicated by the 
petty pleasures that make up so much 
of average human life. Yet Christian- 
ity is demonstrated to our highest nat- 
ure more clearly than geometrical 
theorems are demonstrated to the intel- 
lect; for if we will stand in the light 
that radiates from that Bethlehem 
manger through these ages, and now 
floods the world around us in midday 
splendor, and if we will ‘* walk in the 
light,” we shall, each for himself, prove 
that it is the *‘ true Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 
It is a fact of human nature, proved by 
these ages of history, that the man who 
sincerely gathers up his moral energies 
to do God’s will, will ‘* know of the doc- 
trine,” and see that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God. This is the faith through 
which ‘* we understand that the worlds 
weie framed by the Word of God.” 
The intellect, the logical understanding, 
does not reason out this fact; it cannot 
be reached by any chain of syllogisms; 
and just here is the grand defect in the 
natural theology of the last hundred 
years. Christian theologians have 
elaborated ponderous works to demon- 
strate revealed religion to the naked in- 
tellect, and we are living in the midst 
of a materialistic reaction from this 
great mistake. Revealed religion does 
commend itself to the logical under- 
standing, but its appeal is made to the in- 
tellectual as unified with the moral man, 
and it is the insight of this harmonious- 
ly-developed man that is called in the 
Scriptures, ‘‘ faith.” Not the dry assent 
to a proposition, net the intellectual be- 
lief in a naked fact or series of facts, 
but the clinging of the whole man to 
moral truth, is the faith that ‘sees 
God,” and that ‘‘overcometh the 
world.” 














| 





— 


TCHUPAN-ATA. 








*To conceive or comprehend a thing i 


Simply to see it in the line of natural causa- 
tion, preceded by a natural cause, and fol- 
Then we grasp 
the event byaying hold of the event preced- 
ing and the event following, and holding it 
fast between the two; for both words, *‘ con- 
ceive” and “ comprehend,” mean to grasp 
or hold with something else. We compre- 
hend the growing oak by laying hold of the 


lowed by a natural effect, 


acorn that is its cause, and the acorn that i 


its effect; we comprehend the American rev- 


olution by looking at its causes and effects. 





8 
BY REV. J. W. MERRILL, D. D. 





As one goes from Jizakh some sixty 
wiles in a southwesterly course, he cross- 
es theriver Zarafshan. Eastwardly two 
hundred miles it rises in a glacier thirty- 
five miles in length and 8,500 feet above 
the sea. This monstrous river of ice 


| winds its frosty folds among the lofty 


pertinence to reason of Christ’s divinity | journeys. 


itself a great ice mountain — where it 
melts and sends forth from its base the 
Zarafshan, about twenty feet wide and 
scudding away in a rapid current 
through the gorges to the plains below. 
After receiving many tributaries, it is 
said formerly to have made the site of 
Bukhara and the surrounding plains 
one vast, unhealthy marsh. And there 
is a story told among the hills, near its 
souree and at Bukhara, that Alexander 
the Great, wishing to reclaim this putrid 
region from the fen, ascended the river 
to its source and there stopped it up 
with a golden dam, since inaccessible, 
forming thus the Lake Iskender Kul, 
bearing his name —a sheet of beauti- 
ful water six miles in circuit, with a fall 
of crystal lymph, embosomed in the 
charms and romance of the mountains. 
As the frozen waters flowed over 
the dam, lumps of gold —so goes the 
tale — were crumbled off and carried 
in the current to the plains. So the 
river was called the Zarafshan — “ the 
gold-strowing” waters. Where the 
stream was crossed coming from Jizakh, 
during either of its three annual fresh- 
ets, itean hardly be less in width than 
the Merrimack above Concord, N. H., 
and is often from fifteen to twenty feet 


in depth. It is hardly a navigable 
stream; but, separated into many 
branches for irrigation, it scatters 


through the whole country, from which 
they weave a value far other and great- 
er than the lumps of gold from Isken- 
der’s dam. 


Having crossed the main branch, one 
meets at once on the left the hill Kohik. 
Lofty, and shorn of the groves and 
shrubbery that made it a hill of beauty, 
it is bald, and would be nude but for 
the small tomb of the shepherd saint — 
Tchupan-ata. The hill itself bears also 
the name of Tchupan-ata, An old anda 
curious legend is kept ofthis Moslem saint 
whose tomb is here: ‘* When the origi- 
na] Arab missionaries were journeying 
to preach the religion of Mohammed, 
they stopped on this hill; and cutting 
up and boiling a sheep, they agreed to 
decide by lot the direction of their future 
One put his hand in the pot 
and drew out the head, which gave him 
the first choice. He decided to remain 
at Samarkand. Another drew the heart, 
and he chose to go back to Mecca; while 
the third got the hind-quarter, and pre- 
ferred Bagdad. Hence Samarkand is 
ealled the head, and Mecca the heart, of 
Islam to this day. The one who re- 
mained at Samarkand received the 
name of Tchupan-ata— Father Shep- 
herd.” He became not only the patron 
saint of shepherds, but of Samarkand, 
the field of his toil, the chosen city of 
his abode. And this is his tomb on the 
top of the hill Tchupan-ata. The as- 
sociations that gather to this spot, bare 
a3 it is, are sacred in Moslem thought. 
Formerly on this crest towered the col- 
legesand the lofty,three-storied observa- 
tory of Ulug Bek, where were calcu- 
lated the astronomical tables bearing his 
name. Here the soil itself in the an- 
nals of the past has been tinged with 
the blood of many an angry conflict. 
The winds which have blown over it 
have borne away into the vault above 
the horrid execrations of malignity and 
the groans of sorrows ending only with 
life itself. Yet the moonlight, the star- 
light and the sunlight are still as soft 
and bland as when they illuminated the 
eyes and cheered the hearts of the stu- 
dents of Ulug Bek. 


The longitude of this observatory hill 


north latitude. It stands about mid- 
way between the Syr Darya, or old 
Jaxartes, opposite and west of the city 
Hagent, and the river Amu Darya, or 
ancient Oxus. The Amu Darya is a 
very large river, thought once to empty 
into the Caspian Sea, but now disgorg- 
ing its waters through three or more 
large mouths into the southern side of 
the Aral Sea. But the Syr Darya bends 
northward and empties into its nortk- 
east side. Near the lake between these 
rivers are the vast tracts of sandy lands 
called the “* Kyzyl Kum Sands.” The 
waters of the Aral Sea are salt, but not 
so salt as those of the Caspian. Ina 
thousand parts of the water a little over 
six are chloride of sodium, or common 
salt. The Aral Sea is shallow on its 
eastern portions, about one hundred feet 
deep in its centre, and on its rocky 
western shores two hundred and forty- 
five feet. Nowhere else is fuund a 
greater depth. It is one hundred and 
sixty miles broad, by two hundred and 
seventy miles long. It is two hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the 
Caspian Sea, which is eighty-five feet 
below the level of the ocean. The Aral 
is, therefore, one hundred and sixty- 
five feet above the ocean level. 


Once the shores of these seas and of 
these rivers were thronged by busy 
multitudes. From Kashgar over to the 
shores and along the shores of the Syr 
Darya was-one continued mass of 
homes and orchards to the very shores 
of the Aral Sea. But sin and wars have 
desolated one of the fairest portions 
of Asia. Yet nature retains still many 
marks of her former loveliness. If from 
the top of Tchupan-ata we could take 








mountains of the region of Kohistan — 





is 67 degrees east, and 39 23 degrees 


north, some fifty miles and over, tower 
aloft three mountain ranges, running 
northwest and southeast. First the Ak- 
tan, and then the Kara-tan with the rich 
valley and Bek-ship, Nurata, between 
them. Beyond is the Pistule, curved 
around at its northeastern base for 
nearly a hundred miles by the lake Tuz 
Kane, less than ten miles wide, and bent 
around in a rainbow form. About 
sixty miles southeast loom up in beauty 
and grandeur the Sultan Hazret mount- 
ains; while fifty miles south, among 
the Shahrisabs, clusters of hills and 
mountains, are set near each other 
the romantic towns Kitab, Shaar, and 
Yakobak. The two first of these towns 
are enclosed by the same wall, and 
often called Shahrisabs; and a little 
north by west, a hundred miles away, 
or something over, is the fine city of 
Bukhara. Many a lovely hill and val- 
ley is decorated with orchards and gar- 
dens spread out near and afar, around 
and below the bald Tchupan-ata. 
Near by is a high hill of clay with its 
sides excavated into a multitude of 
cells and caves, the former abodes of 
Moslem saints and hermits. A gem of 
beauty, the lovely city of Samarkand 
spreads out below with its gardens, 
minarets, citadel, and domes of blue. 
A few streams twine their silver threads 
among the fields and gardens in and 
around the city; but there are no large 
lakes or rivers suited to the demands 
of commerce. Yet Samarkand, with 
its bazaars, its mosques, its houses, 
furnishes an unrivaled abode for its 
30,000 inhabitants—Kiptchaks, Uzbeks, 
Jews, Persians, Mongols, and others. 
All but the Jews and Russians are 
Moslems. 

In times gone by, Samarkand, the 
old ‘* Maracanda, capital of Sagdiana,” 
conquered by Alexander the Great, was 
renowned in legend and in history. 
In his victorious route, as conqueror of 
the East, this city was a chosen resi- 
dence of the great Macedonian. The 
brilliancy of his military glory here was 
sadly sullied by his private vices and 
crimes. In a drunken revel, wine con- 
quered the world’s conqueror, and 
Alexander murdered with hisown hand 
his beloved and life-long frida, Clytus. 
Yet he left here mementos of his 
greatness. Many, even now, bear his 
name and aspire to be of his royal lin- 
eage. Alexander, and his generals 
after him, established the Greeco-Bac- 
trian dynasty, which came to an end 
about a century and a quarter before 
the Christian era. 

[Concluded next week.) 





‘SAVED. 





BY REV. RICHARD CORDLEY, D. D. 





Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, of Edinburgh, in 
oneof his essays, says no word comes 
to his thought with such reach and pa- 
thos as the short word, “gone.” It 
sounds so vacant and hollow, as it tells 
us of objects that once greeted us, but 
have now passed away ; of friends who 
have left us to come back no more; of 
bright things that once shone upon our 
pathway, but have now gone out for- 
ever. We say of them all, ‘** They are 
gone.” 

On the other hand, I think there is 
something very refreshing in the word 
**spved.” What a host of tender mem- 
ories it calls up! That has been a sin- 
gularly dull life in whose experience 
the word ‘* saved” has not at some time 
been a thrilling word. It brings up all 
the narrow escapes, when danger trod 


jungle. 


to break 


has lain. 


«+ safe.” 





in the whole view, we should find that 





we waited. 


the folds of night. 


close upon our track, or sprang sud- 
denly before us like a tiger from the 


Startled and trembling, every 


the seal. 


nerve and thought on the stretch, we 
waited, dreading the worst, when by 
some mysterious turn we were snatched 
from danger’s mouth, and could cry, 
‘*Saved!” We may have watched the 
mails after the battle, for news from 
some one as dear as our own life. 
remember still the painful wavering 
between hope and fear, as the letter 
came—how we dreaded, and yet longed, 
We remember how 
sweet the word ‘‘safe” sounded, as it 
passed from lip to lip, and from ear to 
ear, all through the rejoicing circle. 
We have perhaps sat by beds of suffer- 
ing, where some little one we loved 
We have watched the symp- 
toms from hour to hour; we have pain- 
fully scanned the doctor's face as he 
came and went; we have listened, and 
looked, and sighed, as night and day 
We remember well how 
glad the morning was when there came 
from the sick-room the little word, 
Those who waited in vain 
know, perhaps, better still how sweet 
that word would have been if it could 
only have come to their ears. 
the very darkness of the night they may 
jadge how bright the morning would 
have been. 

Perhaps you have sailed over a misty 
sea. The fog has gathered thicker than 
The very lights you 
put out to ware others of your coming 
you could scarcely see, yourselves. 
With straining eyes, and watchful ears, 
and eager hearts, you felt your way 
along among the rocks and shoals and 


We 


From 


icebergs, fearing every moment you 
might be dashed in pieces. Af er days 
of such painful suspense, how glad the 
morning was which brought light with 
it; and you remember how unspeakably 
thankful you were when you could say, 
** We are safe!” 

Thus has this word, like many others, 
been loaded with significance in the 
varied associations of life. Every 
scene of danger through which we have 
come unharmed, has added a tinge to 
its brightness. 

This word, so charged with meaning, 
God chooses to set forth the work of 
the Gospel. He takes the word with 
all the significance it has gathered, and 
speaks of the “great salvation.” It 
eannot mean less in the vocabulary of 
God than it does in the vocabulary of 
men. Tothose who have known the 
salvation of God, the word has gained 
its sweetest significance from their ex- 
perience of divine grace. The meaning 
of this salvation grows on a man, as he 
comes to understand more and more ot 
the fearfulness of sin, and more and more 
of the blessings of redemption. All 
other deliverances seem trifling in com- 
parison. ‘He shall save His people 
from their sing,” was the reason assigned 
for giving the name ‘ Jesus” to the 
new-born Saviour. It is indeed a great 
thing to be saved from the perils of a 
sinful life, for such a life involves all 
that is evil in the world’s experience, 
and all that is most dreaded in the 
world’s fears. 





FROM THE ‘METCALF COLLEC- 
TION.” 





BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D. D. 





As a gleaner in the field through 

which I am roaming ‘‘at my sweet 

will,” I do not propose to be very 

methodical. That is not the way of a 

gleaner. Whenever I can pick up any- 

thing that I think may interest my 

reader I mean to use it. This morning 

I took down from the shelf in the al- 

cove where the Metcalf collection is de- 

posited, volume first of the ** Fourth of 
July Discourses.” Running my eye 

over the table of contents, I observed 

a name that at once arrested my atten- 

tion, It was that of Daniel Webster. 

I turned at once to the pamphlet bound 

up in the volume which I had in my 

hand, and read the following title: 

‘**An Anniversary Address delivered 

before the Federal Gentlemen of Con- 

cord and vicinity, July 4th, 1806. By 

Daniel Webster.” ‘‘ Here,” said I to 
myself, ‘‘ I have found aprize.” But I 

did not know how valuable it was until 
I was told that copies of the address are 
exceedingly rare and have been sold as 
bigh as one hundred dollars acopy. 1] 
wondered if it was embodied in his 
published works, but I could find no 
reference to it in Everett’s Memoirs, or 
in Webster’s works, or in the article on 
Webster in the American Encyclo- 
peedia. It is briefly alluded to in Cur- 

tis’ Memoirs. I think I may take it for 
granted, therefore, that no one who 
reads this sketch ever saw, and prob- 

ably ever will see, this address. 

It will be remembered that Webster 
was born in 1782, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1804. This address was 
delivered when the youthful orator was 
but twenty-four years of age. It is 
matter for praiseworthy curiosity to 
look over the pages of the address, and 
see if we can discern any of those pe- 
culiarities of character which in their 
ripeness and fall growth made him one 
of the most eminent statesmen of his 
age. Ocr examination will be richly 
rewarded, and we shall easily discover 
the germs of what subsequently became 
a most fruitful harvest. His patriot- 
ism; his profound respect for the Con- 
stitution; the anxious solicitude which 
he always felt for the welfare of the 
country; his earnest desire that the 
fires of party strife might not consume 
the life of the nation; his fond hopes, 
as his eye glanced down through the 
ages, that this land might be the 
asylum to which the oppressed every- 
where would turn, with a warm desire 
that they might come under the protec- 
tion of its broad and sheltering shield — 
all these we shall find in the sentiments 
to which he gave utterance on un oc- 
casion like the one on which this ad- 
dress was delivered. How character- 
istic the opening sentences :— 

** This country exhibits an - interest- 
ing spectacle. She is the last of the 
little family of republics. She has 
survived all her friends, and now exists, 
in the midst of an envious world, with- 
out the society of one nation, with 
which she is associated by similarity of 
government and character. Whether 
it be possible to preserve ¢he Republi- 
can unit in existence and health, is the 
great question which perpetually fas- 
tensonthe mind. Thisinquiry is para- 
mount to all others. Whether this or 
that political party shall rise-or fall; 
whether this or that administration post 
sess most talents and experience; 
whether the sentiments of one or an- 
other chiet magistrate are most favor- 
able to the progress of the nation in 





important in many respects, are impor- 
tant to the last degree, so far, and so 
far only, as they affect the integrity of 
the Constitution.” 

In looking along from paragraph to 
paragraph, and from page to page, I 
am struck with the appositeness of 
the sentiments uttered more than 
seventy years since, to the times in 
which we are living. A reprint of this 
address of the youthful patriot would 
certainly be a most fitting ‘tract for 
the times.” The orator warns his 
hearers that the price of liberty is an 
eternal vigilance. Here and there he 
uses with great skill the figures of 
rhetoric which seem to have suggested 
themselves to his mind almost intui- 
tively. ‘* Is our existing Constitution,” 
he asks, ‘‘ worth preserving? Isit, as 
hath been said, the last hope of de- 
sponding human nature? Is it the 
brazen serpent, to which we turn our 
eyes, when worried by the fiery ser- 
pents of false patriotism and false poli- 
tics? Guard it, not only against the 
blows of open violence, but also against 
that spirit of change, which, like a 
deadly mortification begins at the ex- 
tremities, and with swift and fatal prog- 
ress approaches to the heart. Repub- 
licanism, unless you guard it, will 
creep out of its case of parchment, like 
a snake out of its skin. You may look 
on a government and see it possess al] 
the external modes of freedom, and 
yet find nothing of the essence, the vi- 
tality of freedom in it; just as you 
may contemplate an embalmed body, 
where art hath preserved proportion 
and form amidst nerves without mo- 
tion, and veins void ef blood.” 

If Webster was the ‘‘ defender of the 
Constitution,” so in the very outset of 
his public life, he took an open side as 
the asserter and vindicator of the doc- 
trine of protection as against the doctrine 
of free trade. This address speaks with 
no uncertain voice on the subject: 
‘‘Nothing,” he says, ‘‘seems plainer 
than this: If we must have commerce 
we must protect it.” He thus hurls his 
dart against John Randolph: ‘‘ There 
are men who choose to consider the 
United States as exclusively agricultur- 
al—as a great land animal, whose walks 
are confined to his native forests, and 
who has nothing to do with the ocean 
but to drink at its shores, or soothe his 
slumbers by the noise of its waves. 
This system may have its bright parts, 
but, as a whole, it is impracticable and 
absurd. Like the sunin eclipse, a few 
rays of brilliant lustre may decorate its 
outer edges, but the great body of 
light is intercepted.” 

Mr. Webster alludes to the only na- 
tions on the eastern continent who can 
annoy this country — Great Britain and 
France; and by a few master-strokes 
of his pencil he presents a striking 
picture of the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish these nations. Little did he 
realize the position which Russia and 
Germany would occupy when the cen- 
tennial anniversary of our country’s in- 
dependence should be celebrated. On 
that 4h of July, 1806, when he de- 
livered the address at Concord, he thus 
expresses his sentiments: ‘* Great Brit- 
ain and France are the champions con- 
tending in a last effort for victory; and 
the smaller nations around them, un- 
safe to act an independent part ‘ within 
the wind of such commotion,’ either 
retire from the scene, or seek shelter 
under the power of one of the combat- 
aats.” He then goes on to set forth 
what is the ruling passion which 
governs and controls the two nations. 
It is commerce with Great Britain; 
with France it is war and national 
glory. The orator urges the impor- 
tance of the country’s being always 
ready to meet the encroachments of 
either of these powerful nations, and 
in true Websterian style he enforces 
the absolute necessity of cultivating 
virtue and patriotism as furnishing the 


a foreigu foe. And the virtue for 
which he pleads *‘ has its essence in 
religious sentiment.” 
our freedom should be placed near to 
the altar of our religion.” ‘* While his 
country enjoys freedom and peace the 
true patriot will rejoice and be thank- 


Heaven to send the storm and the tem- 
pest, he meets the tumult of the politi- 
cal elements with composure and dig- 


reproach, he feels that the last end 


the law and liberty of his country.” 


public. 





pilfered scraps in the pulpit. 


tinacious hearer. If all 
a critic, there would not 





population and wealth ; these questions, 


n the pulpit. — Religious Herald. 


“The altar of 


tul; and if it be in the counsel of 


nity. Above fear, above danger, above 


which can happen to any man, never 
comes too soon, if he fall in defense of 


Unless it be known that Mr. Webster 
—if he could have any voice in set- 
tling the question—would positively for- 
bid the republication of this oration, I 
am sure it might well find a place in 
any new edition of his works which his 
literary executor might give to the 


A plagiarist once attempted to pass off his 
As he pro- 
ceeded with his borrowed strains, a mis- 
chievous critic said in an undertone: ‘* That 
is Doddridge — that is Watts — that is Leigh- 
ton”—and soon. The exasperated preach- 
er said to bim atlength: ** I wish you would 
bush.” ‘“ That’s your own,” replied the per- 
reachers bad such 

mucb plagiarism 


FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


{Extracts from Dr. E. F. BuRR’s lecture on** The 
Telescope,” delivered at Chautauqua, Aug, 21, and 
reported in the Chautauqua Dail, Heraid.) 


THE SUN. 


eye shows us that insufferably splendid disc, 
but it does not tell us whether it is the flam- 
ing car of Apollo, or whether it is a celestial 
bonfire. But when we turn the telescope 
upon it, lo! a wonderful piece of information 
comes from it. There is an immense mol- 
ten ocean tossing its jets far up from the sur- 
face and traverse] by a great many change- 
able spots, as yet but imperfectly understood, 
and the whole surrounded by an immense 
atmosphere, which appears in the case of a 
solar eclipse extending many, many miles 
beyond the molten surface of the sun. Then 
when we arm our telescope with a spectro- 
scope, and which really you will observe is 
a child or a grandchild of the telescope, be- 
ing produced by the science of optics, and 
the science of optics being produced really 
iu its impulse and origin by the telescope, 
we find out the materials of which the sun is 
composed. We find that it has iron in it, 
and we fiad that it has copper in it, and we 
find that it has zinc in it, and we do not find 
—and I think it is a very important thing to 
be remembered — we do not find any oxygen 
there; we do not find any nitrogen there; it 
is very doubtful whether we fiod any hydro- 
gen there; fourteen different substances are 
recognized which belong to the earth, but 
out of the two thousand lines of the spectro- 
scope we have no more substances given to 
us by that. 





THE Moon. 


What does our naked eve tell us about the 
moon ? It shows us the broad, bluff, hearty, 
good-humored face, somewhat freckled, in- 
deed, and dappled, but none the less hand- 
some for that. but whether it is made of 
German silver, or of silver, bronze, or of 
cheese, not yet quite green, it does not tell 
us. It does not tell us anything about the 
man in the moon, or even about the woman. 
But the telescope comes to our aid, and being 
pointed to the sky transfers us to within a 
very few miles of its surface, to ali intents 
and purposes, and we are able to make a 
map of the moon,in some respects better 
than any map that has ever been made of the 
earth; and we behold an earth-like body 
tossed up into a tremendous Switzerland 
and filled with gorges, ravines, and walled 
plains; with mountains which would be on 
the earth twenty miles high, with craters 
which on earth wouid be 450 miles across, 
without apparent water, without apparent 
atmosphere, always presenting the same 
field to our view, rotating upon its axis once 
in twenty-seven days, changing its distance 
from us ip the eye of the telescope, showing 
that it goes around the earth in an elliptical 
and not in a circular orbit. 





PLANETS AND STAR CLUSTERS. 


We find some hundred and sixty odd 
small planets, and unless some one contrives 
to suppress Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, 
the number will soon amount to two bun- 
dred. The telescope shows us eighteen mil- 
lions of distinct stars in our milky way, and 
then it goes on to show us in addition to 
those thousands of milky ways, agreed to be 
so, nearly a thousand other milky ways, 
agreed to be so by all scientific men, bee 
cause from two-thirds to nine-tenths of all 
the things called nebul# in the sky are ad- 
mitted to be clusters of stars. And so there 
is within the field of our telescope really a 
bundred and twenty thousand millions of 
stars. And this is not the end. The heavens 
are opening, and opening continually, and 
growing broader and broader under every 
increase of the power of the telescope, and 
we are learning to reckon these milky ways 
indefinite in number. Why, my friends, 
what a great Columbus our telescope is. 
Columbus discovered what he called a new 
world; the telescope has discovered un- 
counted millions of worlds. Why, my 
friends, what a Great Eustern, carrying 
eables of communication from shore to 
shore, is our modern telescope. What a 
great census taker, summing up mighty bi!- 
lions. What a great fisherman, casting nets 
into the azure sea. What a great Challen- 
ger, ranging for information in the profound 
abyss. But, my hearers, this Challenger has 
not yet touched bottom, and it may be safely 
predicted that it never will! 





SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

All the sweetness of science, to me, lies in 
the fact that there is goodness and God and 
religion in it. I suppose the time will never 
come when the flood of light will become so 
great, and the brilliancy so astounding, of 
the facts that are evincive of a Supreme 


best safeguards against the attacks of|mind as to compel faith in an unwilling 


mind. If every telescope should become a 
trumpet, if every orb that wheels into the 
field of the telescope shuuld bear on Its flam- 
ing cestus the name of the King Eternal, 
immortal and invisible; if the whole 
mighty orb should blossom with golden 
lips, chanting the Name that is aboye 
every name through all our latitudes 
and longitudes, still it would be competent 
fur man— he was so made and so is — to re- 
fuse his faith to God and to Christ. My 
friends, there are two omnipotences in the 
universe; one is yonder, omnipotence of 
God, and here is the other, omnipotence of 
man—I mean the omnipotence of man’s 
will to resist the evidence to which the hu- 
man heart is disinclined, and it is almighty 
to resist any amount of evidence. Why, if 
asolar system and all a milky way is not 
heavy enough to crush unbelief, ten thou- 
sand milky ways and solar systems could 
not doit. I know of two famous wrestlers. 
One is the head and the other is the heart. 
When they wrestle together on the same 
side then they are always victorious. But 
you put them in opposition, and at once you 
find that the heart is the superior of the two. 
It is a blind Samson Agonistes trying to 
tear down all the temples of the land. What 
is the remedy ? Oh, fora regenerate beart 
for humanity! I ask this in the interest of 
science. If we could only get this, then we 
would be sure to have ascientific millennium. 
Then what star-showers of discovery, then 
what a hegira of constellations, then what a 
new Jerusalem of science descending out of 
heaven! Then, my friends, religion and 
science will be convertible terms. 





Now, friends, look at the sun. The naked ° 
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6¢IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND.” 


The great and restless ocean rolls 
Resistless on the sand, 

Yet every wave is measured in 
The hollow of His hand. 


Each separate drop that teems with life, 
Each billow far from land, 

Or angry-crested breaker, knows 
The hollow of His hand. 


Help us, O Lord, for faith grows dim! 
We do not understand; 

Our seas of woe sure must o’erflow 
The hollow of Thy hand. 


Teach us that all are measured there, 
A sounding deep and grand; 


could be desired. 
of a repetition of the incident of the jor, at least, illus* uated, by the progress 
and issue of tl 9 \ate riots, It has been 
prit boy to use the ferule upon the mas- observed th’«¢ while the mobs resolutely 


It consisted mainly 
Boston schoolmaster requiring the cul- 
ter’s own hand. The illustration is 


beautiful. But when we attempt to ex- 
tract the underlying principte and ex- 





friend, President Warren, wou'd favor 
the Church with an answer ta the qnes- 
tion: ‘* Of what elements dyes the vica- 
riousness of the Atoneme'at consist ? ” 
Mr. Cook’s discussion, of the decline 





There are no depths of grief without 
The hollow of Thy hand. 


Each throb of woe, each weary pain 
Of head, or heart, or hand, 

The long-drawn hours of sickness — all 
Are measured in Thy hand. 

These waves can never rise too high, 
For Thou wilt help us stand. 

Dear Lord, we cast our burdens in 
The hollow of Thy hand. 


-— Presbyterian. 





CHAUTAUQUA NOTES. 





BY PROF. J. P. LACROIX. 





Chautauqua is a realized Yankee- 
American ideal. It could exist no- 
where else on earth than in America — 
I mean at the present stage of human 
history.. Hereafter, in the distant time 
to come, it may exist, also, in other 
countries, but at present it cannot. 
Fragmentary features of it have long 
existed in isolation in many places. 
Its recreative health-features exist at 
the Swiss and German watering-places. 
Its religious culture has long been af- 
forded by the ordinary camp-meeting. 
Its social features are enjoyed at the 
better class of beer-gardens and prome- 
nade concerts of Munich and Berlin. 
But all of these’desirable fragmentary 
features are usuaily associated with sin- 
ful, or at least dissipating, adjuncts. 
Nowhere but at Chautauqua are they 
gathered tegether in their purity, and 
combined into an ideal whole, with 
scarcely a shadow of drawback. 

But what is Chautauqua? Itisasum- 
mer paradise. It is a little heaven 
capable of making at,home and happy 
five or six thousand weary and health- 
seeking preachers, teachers or anybody 
else who needs to‘take on a fresh supply 
of blood and nerve-force for the taxing 
cares of the months to come. Its cli- 
mate is fresh, bracing and invigorat- 
ing, especially for such as live in the 
broad States of the central west, or any- 
where to the south‘of this latitude. Its 
accommodations are abundant and ele- 
gant. It is, in fact, a fully-organized 
miniature city, with all the literary, art, 
postal, telegraphic, etc., advantages 
ihat any reasonable wish could desire. 

The desirableness of such an institu- 
lion — institution we must call it — can 
be questioned by none. Human nature 
needs relaxation and change. It is 
long enough that relaxation has been 
synonymous with dissipation. It jis 
time that the Church should organize 
relaxation on Christian principles. We 
really regard Chautauqua as superior in 
this respect to the pure camp-meeting 
proper. That is liable to be too intense, 
too absorbing in one single direction ; 
whereas Chautauqua furnishes alternate 
stimulation, relaxation and rest for the 
whole round of human wants. The re- 
sult is, that people are recreated, reju- 
venated, instructed and strengthened 
on all sides at the same time and al- 
most unconsciously. 

Rev.Joseph Cook has been the ‘‘bright 
particular star” of the last week. 
He is certainly a prodigy —a won- 
drous compound of the metaphysician, 
rhapsodist, poet and theologian. And 
socially and humanly he is just as 
charming as he is in the seat of the phil- 
osopher. What sort of a future is before 
him? Is there anything of the sky- 
rocket in his destiny? How long can 
he continue to fire those dazzling 
gleams of poetico-theological rhapsody 
athwart the sky of astonished Christen- 
dom, without repeating himself and 
without reaching the bottom of the 
golden buckets? Has he: already a 
strictly consistent, philosophico-theo- 
logical system well rounded out, which, 
when stripped of all its drapery of 
rhetoric and poetry, will stand the 
severe scrutiny of the closest logic? 
Or is there hovering over some quarters 
in his thought-world a little of inten- 
tional haze—just enough not to 
compromise him with reactionary 
creed worshipers, and yet sufficient to 
permit of real Christian progress in the 
light of modern thought. However 
this may be, there is at present no 
shadow of doubt that Mr. Joseph Cook 
is the brightest and most influential 
mind in all Christendom. His master- 
liness shone out last night under the 
most crucial of tests. A whole hatful 
of the most searching of theological, 
philosophical and scientific queries was 
placed before him; and these questions 
he was then expected to take out in the 
mere order of chance, and to settle 
them in a single sentence or two in the 
light of the highest and freshest philo- 
sophical thought. And this he did in 
the most satisfactory manner, and 
with a promptness and readiness which 
were really wonderful. 

The drift of these questions was a 
good index of the points on which live 
Christians are just now doing the in- 
tensest thinking. Dozens of them re- 
lated to the Atonement — what is the 
best orthodox conception of the nature 
of the Atonement? Mr. Cook removed 
many false views from the orthodox 
conception, in all cases, however, clos- 
ing, with the statement that, at all 
hazards, we must hold fast to the vica- 
rious feature. Then came out finally 
the square question: ‘‘In what precise 
sense do you apply the term ‘ vicarious’ 
to the Atonement?” The answer to 
this was not!so specific and clear as 


of German _rationalisra—his last lect- 
ure here —was @ masterly and elo- 
quent éffort; but which, when stripped 
of its gorgeousness of rhetoric, does 
not differ esseutially from the chaste 
lecture of Dr. Hurst, of Drew, on the 
same theme. 

Yesterday Chautauqua was visited by 
one ef the most drenching rains of 
which the oldest inhabitant has any 
recollection. For over two hours the 
fragile canopies of cloth, and the sum- 
mer roofs of boards and pine were put 
to the severest tests. We took refuge 
in the rotunda of the Palace (!) hotel; 
but it was with the greatest difficulty 
that servants with brooms, and guests 
with umbrellas, could succeed in keep- 
ing the floods from inundating the feet 
and dampening the heads of the crowd- 
ed refugees. But to-day the sun has 
come out again, and sylvan Chautauqua 
is all the greener and cleaner for the 
washing it has been subjected to. 

Fair Point, Aug. 16. 





THE STRONG ARM. 
FALSE AND FATAL THEORIES OF 
SOVEREIGNTY. 





BY REY. R. H. HOWARD. 





Some very important and instructive 
lessons, spiritual as well as political, 
may be drawn from the sad ‘‘ unpleas- 
antnesses” connected with the late 
riots. 

First, there has been more or less 
nonsense current in certain sections of 
the country concerning State sovereign- 
ty, and the sufficiency of the States to 
take care of themselves. The recent 
strike troubles, we venture to think, 
have pretty effectually dissipated that 
nonsense. When the trouble first broke 
out in West Virginia, and Governor 
Matthews found himself confronted 
with a lawless, riotous mob of such di- 
mensions as seriously to threaten, in 
spite of the puny arm of his militia, to 
sweep away some of the principal 
industries of the State, he was glad 
enough to invoke the intervention of 
the Federal power. Nothing, indeed, 
could have well been more signal and 
complete than the Governor's helpless- 
ness; while his situation must have 
speedily become still more humiliating 
and precarious had he not, as he did, 
almost frantically applied to the Feder- 
al government for aid, and by so doing 
confessed the utter incompetency of his 
own authority to save property and to 
preserve the peace. 

The same thing precisely occurred in 
the case of Governor Carrol! of Mary- 
land. Whatever the conceit, or con- 
ceits, of the latter touching the matter 
of State sovereignty, and the sufficiency 
of sovereign States to take care of 
themselves, it is a simple fact that as 
soon as ever he saw the fierce, tumullt- 
uous mob swarming up from the pesti- 
lent slums of Baltimore, attacking his 
militia, and threatening the peace, he, 
too, in imitation of the example of his 
gallant colleague of West Virginia, 
made all haste to call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United, States for help to 
suppress an insurrection which he con- 
fessedly was utterly unable to subdue. 
Notwithstanding all the pretty, roseate, 
holiday theories concerning State sov- 
ereignty, therefore, hitherto in vogue, 
it seems to have proved wondrously 
convenient, after all, to have the strong 
arm of the national government to 
fall back upon in case of an emergency. 


The puerile conceits entertained by the 
aforesaid Democratic executives touch- 
ing State sovereignty, is not altogether 
unlike that paltry pride that separates 
between every sinner and hisGod. He 
sensible of needing any aid or support 
outside of himself? Not he! He is 
abundantly able in any case to take care 
of himself. Through the pride of his 
countenance, the wicked will not seek 
after God. The whele controversy be- 
tween man and his Maker on the sub- 
ject of religion may be reduced toa 
question between the pride of man and 
the authority of God. And yet, please 
notice, the very instant he feels the 
touch of danger, scents calamity in the 
air, this same child of pride will make 
all haste to cry out for the aid — for the 
intervention — of the strong Arm. His 
conceit serves him but a very poor pur- 
pose now. In his hour of supreme 
need he finds himself helpless. In a 
tempest on Lake Erie the infidel Volney 
could call as akjectly on Ged for help 
as the weakest and most frantic female 
present. Nor will this sense of help- 
lessness be hardly less vividly realized 
in case of an insurrection of the pas- 
sions. Let the appetites once become 
riotous and rampant; let but some 
master Just once play the monarch and 
trail the haughty will at its chariot 
wheels, and, whatever one’s previous 
self-complacency, it will then be con- 
fessed that help and deliverance can 
come alone from the strong Arm. 

Meantime, seldom, if ever, does one 
approach the grave — does his glazed 
eye, especially, begin to catch the 
dawning scenery of another world — 
without a sense of the preciousness of 
that faith whichin that moment enables 
one to sing : — 

“ Other Refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpiess soul om Thee.” 





But there is yeta” :hor Jesson taught, 


cefied "ae State troops, they soon 
learn“d ty cherish a very wholesome 
respect for the veterans of the United 


press it in a concise statement, we ex-| State’, service. Collision with the lat- 
perience great difficulty, We sincere-|ter meant grape and canister, and 
ly wish, therefore, that our reyered } ‘deadly aim. 


These were not to be 
daunted. Long discipline had given 
them the utmost coolness and steadi- 
ness under fire; and trained as they 
had been to obedience, to resist them 
was to be smittep by a power as deadly 
as resistless — was to invite swift and 
sure destruction. The same strong 
Arm which the once haughty State ex- 
ecutives were only too glad, in their 
extremity, to appeal to for protection, 
and which in the case of the loyal, 
obedient citizen, is lifted up between 
him and dire disaster, becomes, in the 
retribution it inflicts on the law-defy- 
ing rioter, absolutely remorseless. 
“One of the {sternest, most terrible 
facts in the universe is the reign of law. 
This is freely admitted to be true in the 
physical universe. The existence of a 
moral government, whose penalties in 
case of insubordination or riot are no 
less pitiless, is equally indubitable. 
How impressive the thought! The 
same strong Arm that in the case of the 
believer becomes ‘a shield and hiding- 
place” forever, in the case of the un- 
repentant rebel, ensures a swift and 
remediless damnation. 





THE TRUE GOSPEL MINISTER — ‘‘A 
MAN OF ONE BOOK.” 


~ 





BY REY. N. CULVER. 





I. 


** The Bible, the Bible,” says an emi- 
nent English divine, ‘‘ is the religion of 
the Protestants.” As such, it belongs 
to the whole Church, and should be 
given to “ every nation, kindred, tongue 
and people,” under heaven. The free, 
open Bible is ‘‘ for the healing of the 
nations.” The laity should enjoy its 
benefits as well as the clergy. But there 
are special reasons why the gospel min- 
ister should be ‘‘a man of one book,” 
and this book is the Bible. He should 
(as thoroughly as possible) know the 
meaning of its geological statements, 
its historic records, its prophetic predic- 
tions and fulfillments, its doctrinal sen- 
timents, its precious promises, its 
cheering hopes, and its rich consola- 
tions. If he can study the works of 
the great Creator, in the light of 
modern geological and astronomical 
science; if he can read the Scriptures 
in their original Hebrew and Greek ; if 
he can examine the prophecies and his- 
toric records with the knowledge of 
other histories, ancient and modern; in 
a word, if he can study the Scriptures 
with all the advantages of the true 
scholar, it will be of great value to him, 
and to all with whom he has to do. 
With or without all these advantages, 
his one work must needs be to ‘‘ study 
to show himself approved unto God, a 
workman who needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” The reasons for his thus being 
‘*a man of one book” are many, among 
which are the following : — 

1. His pulpit ministrations demand 
it. His high commission from heaven 
is, ‘‘ Preach the Word.” ‘* Thou shalt 
hear the word from My mouth,” says 
Jehovah, ‘*and warn the people from 
Me.” He is, then, to “ preach the 
Word” —the pure, unadulterated Wofd, 
the whole Word (as far as his talents 
and opportunity will allow), and noth- 
ing contrary tothe Word. And, thanks 
be to God! this pure ‘** Word of God is 
quick and powerful, sharper than the 
two-edged sword, piercing to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and is s discern- 
er of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” ‘‘Itis the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 
If, then, the gospel minister would see 
those to whom he ministers ‘‘ turn from 
darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God;” if he would see 
them born again, it must be ‘‘ by the 
incorruptible seed, the Word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever.” In 
order for this, he will need to have this 
‘*Word dwelling in him richly in all 
wisdom.” He will need to have Jesus, 
the great Expounder, ‘‘ talk with him 
by the way, and open to him the Script- 
ures,” and to have his ‘‘ heart burn with- 
in him ” to proclaim to others the joy fal 
tidings of gospel grace. 

2. Again, this carefal attention to 
‘one book” will enable the gospel 
minister to adapt his subjects to the 
practical minds of his hearers. Being 
called to preach the Word from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, he will need to use a 
great variety of gospel themes, in order 
to meet the spiritual condition and 
wants of bis hearers. In no way can 
be meet this demand without being a 
close Bible student; here in this won- 
drous Book his needs are all supplied. 
Oh, how full, how replete, the Word of 
God! Its subjects are inexhaustible. 
Its central theme — Christ crucified — 
is always new. Its provisions are per- 
fectly suited to every sinner’s case. No 
gospel minister who diligently studies 
to adapt himself to the needs of his 
people by “ rightly dividing the word 
of truth,” will long be in straits to find 
appropriate texts and gospel themes 
with which to “* feed the flock of God.” 

3. The #yle, also, of the holy Script- 
ures the gospel minister may, to some 
extent, make his own. There is a 
purity, & chasteness, & simplicity, a 
comprehensiveness, a sublimity and 
dignity in the divine Word, unequaled 
in any other book; and a candor, a 
sweetness, a frankness and a boldness 
in the highest sense; worthy of imita- 
tion. Would he present any great 
Bible truth? Can he do it in any way 








so well as the Bible style presents it? 
Take, for instance, that deeply interest- 
ing and awfully important truth, the eter- 
nal damnation of the finally impenitent ; 
bow can he use more appropriate lan- 
guage than the inspired writers use? 
Would he “‘ warn men to flee from the 
wrath to come?” How can he do it bet- 
ter than to warn them as the unerring 
Teacher and His inspired prophets and 
apostles did? Weuld he present to his 
people the doctrine of Christ crucified ? 
What a beautiful model he has in the 
great apostle to the Gentiles, and the 
other sacred writers! Would he hold 
up the Godhead of Christ? He has 
abundant Scripture for his proofs. 
Would he teach Christ as the perfect 
example for imitation? He has the 
record of His innocent childhood and 
His riper years, His public ministry and 
His suffering death, as the only spot- 
less model of life. Would he give us 
the true standard of gospel holiness? 
He can best do it ‘in words which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spirit- 
ual things with spiritual.” And how 
much safer than to depend upon human 
reasonings and uninspired standards of 
erring met! The more the gospel 
minister studies the unerring Word, the 
more he will become assimilated into 
its style and spirit, and thus ‘* by mani- 
festation of the truth, commend himself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God.” 

4. The gospel minister needs to be “a 
man of one book,” on account of his need 
of a familiar knowledge of the language 
of the Word. God has given the original 
Scriptures, in the language “ which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” His minister 
should beware how he alters or muti- 
lates that Word — how he “ adds to” or 
‘‘takes from” that Word. Especially 
careful should he be not to substitute 
the writings of uninspired men, or 
‘*home-made Scripture,” so-called, for 
the word of inspiration. He should be 
sure, on a]! important points of doctrine 
and of duty, that he has plain and posi- 
tive Bible authority for his instructions. 





NOTES OF THE ENGLISH WESLEY- 
AN CONFERENCE, 





BY MACGOWAN. 





Bishop Marvin, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and his traveling 
companion, Rev. E. R. Henricks, were 
introduced to the Conference. The 
Bishop’s address was interesting, able, 
eloquent, and very well received. He 
gave an excellent résumé of the work 
which his Church is doing, and re- 
quested the Conference to send them a 
representative. He made a gracefu) 
and felicitous allusion to the patronym 
of the president. These are his words: 
**One thing is a little singular. In 
democratic America, Methodism has 
flowered at once into Episcopacy, and 
yet such w&s not the case in England. 
Indeed, such. were the anomalies of 
human society, that just now, all at 
once, by a single bound in the hierarch- 
al direction, they had put themselves 
absolutely under a Pope. He had seen 
the Wesleyan Conference, by a large 
and enthusiastic vote, enthrone a Pope 
over itself. One thing, however, took 
away all regret upon the subject, and 
that is,” said he, addressing the presi- 
dent, ‘‘that you are the Pope. That 
made all the difference in the world, 
and he was disposed fully to acquiesce 
in the vote of the Wesleyan Conference, 
and to make him his Pope while he re- 
mained in England. It should be re- 
membered, however, that a good Pope 
was a servant of the servants of God.” 
The Bishop is a richly-cultured scholar, 
and has a mind of vigorous grasp and 
philosophic mould. He said that he 
fally endorsed the sentiment that the 
Methodist movement constituted one of 
the great epochs in the Church of God. 
In his classification of the epochs, there 
were, first, the conversion of heathen- 
ism. That was imperfectly accom- 
plished. Heathenism took possession 
of the Charch, in part, while Jupiter 
and Minerva were dethroned. Then 
came the Lutheran epoch, which was a 
doctrinal epoch. Then came John 
Wesley, who embodied the Gospel in 
his personal consciousness, and by the 
power of his personal influence and 
faith, under God, projected it upon the 
world. 

Dr. Panshon replied, and compli- 
mented the Bishop on the ability of his 
address. He said he had had some 
very pleasant and profitable intercourse 
with some of the ministers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. He 
should never forget an interview he had 
with Dr. Lovick Pierce. That vener- 
able man— ninety years of age, and 
yet with a spirit as elastic and buoy- 
ant as though he were just in the prime 
of his noble youth — spoke of his trials 
and triumphs of the Gospel, and his in- 
terest in the spread of the kingdom of 
Christ. He formed at that time an ex- 
ceedingly favorable estimate of the 
work that was being done in the South 
through the instrumentality of Meth- 
odism. He rejoiced very greatly in the 
presence amongst them of a Bishop of ihe 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
his companion, and he trusted it ‘* would 
be the prelude of a needed fraterniza- 
tion — a more thorough oneness of sym- 
pathy — as they were one all over the 
world now, in the bonds of the one trans- 
forming Gospel.” Dr. Panshon then 
moved ‘‘ that the Conference cordially 
welcomes the esteemed brethren who 
have come as the representatives of the 
Méthodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
is gratified to renew fraternal inter- 
course with that numerous and impor- 
tant branch of the Methodist connexion.” 
Dr. James seconded the resolution, 
which was cordially indorsed by the 
Conference. 

The resignation of one or two 
ministers on doctrinal grounds ealled 





forth eartest remarks from several 
leading members of the Conference. 
One young man did not believe in eter- 
nal punishment. Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
one of the ablest men in the Confer- 
ence, and an author of widely-recog- 
nized ability and scholarship, said: 
** Was it wise to push their discipline 
so faras to compe) men of high con- 
sciences to resign their place in the 
Methodist ministry? No one knew 
any better than the president the all- 
varying views that were taken of the 
doctrine in question, and all the varie- 
ties of pro und con belonging toit. He 
thought the Conference might hold their 
doctrinal views firmly, and yet refuse 
to push matters to such a point — to 
such fine distiactions—as to compel 
men to withdraw from them, on the 
ground that their views did not precise- 
ly and fully harmonize with their con- 
nectional standards. He submitted that 
question without at all committing him- 
self to the views of those young men.” 
The tolerant comprehensiveness which 
Mr. Hughes suggested as the policy 
which the Conference’ ought to pursue 
anent those who deflected eschatologi- 
cally from the standard, had no sup- 
porters. The president was especially 
strong and explicit in his opposition to 
it. And so was the eminent and vener- 
able Dr. George Osborn. This most 
able veteran —the Nestor of the As- 
sembly — said: ‘‘ My dear brethren, I 
shall not be much oftener among you, 
but in the name of God —lI speak it 
with all reverence —let us have no 
open questions that were not open 
questions with John Wesley. 
‘Maker, Saviour of mankind, 
Who hast on me bestowed 
An immortal soul’ — 
not a soul that may become immortal 
if I believe. You aj] know the hymn. 
Are you prepared to blot it out ? [Cries 
of No! No!] 
‘ What after death for me remains ? 
Celestial joys or hellish pains 
To all eternity?’ 

‘Ts this to be an open question ? (Re- 
newed cries of No! No!) Is any man, 
however clever, or pious, or prayerful, 
to be allowed to teach your people to 
doubt about this? I say, God forbid! 
(Here the Conference responded with a 
loud Amen!) I do not want to keep 
men if they do not heartily preach our 
doctrines. It is no strength to us to 
have a hundred men that are loose fish 
—no strength to us to have a hundred 
more preachers about whom you do 
not know when they go into your pul- 
pits what they will teach. Methodist 
preaching is a testimony.” 

The controversy that has been going 
on almost without interruption for years 
in the Christian World of London has 
not been without its influence. It has 
shaken the belief of some in the doc- 
trines of the Bible. Mr. Hughes said 
that he knew some Wesleyan ministers 
who had doubts upon the doctrine of 
future punishment, but that they did 
not promulge their views. The few 
restive doctrinal disturbers who agitate 
this question through the columns of 
the paper named, should not be permit- 
ted to address the large constituency of 
that weekly, and would not, if in the 
management of it, any regard was paid 
to honesty or consistency. 

Dr. Panshon urged upon Dr. Pope, 
the president, the necessity of issuing a 
volume upon the subject, and Dr. Os- 
born recommended his brethren to pro- 
cure Dr. Matthew Horberry’s works 
(2 vols., octavo, Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford), which might be purchased for 
two shillings; and the president said 
the best thing he ever read upon the 
subject was found in his old friend, W. 
Laws, in kis answer to Warburton’s 
“Divine Legation of Moses.” He 
hoped his brethren would read Horber- 
ry and W. Lawstoo. Your ministerial 
readers may be interested in the recom- 
mendation of these works from so high 
a source. 

August 9, 1877. 





PROVERBS, 

Proverbs are generally very effective 
in impressing the common mind, and 
are frequently made to do a surprising 
amount of service in controversy, espe- 
cially when real argument is wanting. 

By a judicious use of a well-chosen 
proverb, we may often silence, if not 
convince, our opponent. Yet there are 
few, if any, proverbs, that, upon criti- 
cal examination, are found to be more 
than half truth, if even so much, Like 
two-edged swords they may be made 
to cut as effectively one way as another. 
For example: — 

If ** the early bird catches the worm,” 
it is no less true, that it is the early 
worm that is caught! 

“ Honesty may be the best policy,” 
said our honest, frank-spoken German 
neighbor, ‘‘ but it keeps a man poor!” 
The antithesis, so quaintly put, is prob- 
ably as true as the maxim itself. 

How often, in support of some hobby, 
or favorite idea, a familiar proverb is 
‘“* ding-donged” in our ears, as if its 
mere enunciation is an end of all con- 
troversy, when, in fect, apart from its 
being only half truth, its application in 
the case in question is, in fact, a clear 
petitio principit. 

A good illustration of this point is 
given in arecent numberof the HERALD. 
A very excellent clerical brother of the 
Providence Conference, presents us 
with his ideal of a camp-meeting — “a 
camp-meeting as it ought to be.” One 
essential requirement is, that it shall 
begin on Monday and close on Satur- 
day, with what he is pleased to term 
‘*the never-to-be-neglected Methodist- 
ic hand-shaking.” In no case should 
it include Sunday, because ‘‘we are not 
to do evil that good may come.” Now, 
this is certainly a simple ‘‘ begging of 
the question,” for it is assuming that 





holding a camp-meeting on Sunday is 


doing evil, which is the very point to 
be proved. 

“We are not to do evil, that good 
may come.” Granted. But the presence 
of evi) should not deter us from doing 
good. For when we would do good, 
evil is always present. H. 
Scituate, Mass. 


OUR ECLECTIC. 


MEASURES. 

I have a dainty cup of glass; 

It is not graven by a line; 

Its beauty is its fragileness, — 

A baby’s hand might crush it fine. 


I gave a man to drink from it 

One day a draught of water cold; 
He took it like a woman’s hand, 

In reverent, loving, lingering hold. 


He held it up in keen delight, 

Gazed on its texture rare and fine; 
** Such glass as this,” he rapturous said, 
* Gives water all the grace of wine.” 








Another day another man 

Sat eating, drinking, at my board; 
Into the dainty, peerless glass 

A peerless wine for him I poured. 


He drank it at a swallow down; 

With smothered wrath I well-nigh burst, 
Nor wine nor glass was aught to him, 

So that he quenched his boorish thirst. 


** Ah, me!” I said, “‘ to him that hath, 
All things on earth their tribute bring; 
From bim that hath not, earth takes back, 
And leaves him beggared, though a king.” 
H. H. 





THE INTEGRITY OF THE BIBLE. 


We hear so much said of this sus- 
pected text, and that doubtful passage, 
of this probable interpolation from the 
margin, and of the long quarrel which 
scholars have waged over that Greek 
letter, mark, or accent, that we some- 
times forget that God, in His constitu- 
tion of the Bible, has made it impossi- 
ble to seriously pervert it. Of course 
there will be erroneous transcriptions. 
The hand of the scribe is not inspired. 
Of course there may be here and there 
insertions, of a marginal note, written 
into the text. Of course there may be 
a word dropped out, or a vowel omit- 
ted, in one passage or another. The 
eye of the scribe will sometimes fail to 
discern distinctly what it sees or what 
it omits; and there must be of necessi- 
ty more or less liability to minute error 
in making copies of so many writings. 
But the great course of doctrine cannot 
be eliminated from the Scripture, ex- 
cept as you tear the whole fabric into 
tatters. It is interwoven, every part 
with every other — story, law, precept, 
proverb, the biographies of Christ. by 
the evangelists, and the argument of 
Christ by the apostles, and the vision of 
Christ in the Apocalypse; until, if you 
throw away one part, you must equally 
throw away many others. You may 
get rid of the story of Balaam; though, 
if you do, you will miss one of the 
most picturesque and impressive stories 
in all the Old Testament. But what 
then will you do with the references to 
him in Micah, in Peter, and in the Rev- 
elation? You may get rid, perhaps, of 
the miracle in the passage of the Red 
Sea, and suppose a mere shift of the 
wind when Pharaoh's army was divine- 
ly destroyed. But what then are you 
to do with the song of Moses and of 
Miriam? and what with the seventy- 
sixth psalm, and the one hundred and 
sixth, and the one hundred and four- 
teenth ? and what with the ‘‘song of 
Moses and the Lamb” in the crowning 
book of the Apocalypse? They are in- 
terbraided, like threads that have been 
woven so closely together that you can- 
not tear them apart except by destroy- 
ing the fabric. You cannot extract one 
and leave the rest, with any ingenuity 
or by any force. 

Thus it fares with the difficulties in 
the Biblical text, of which skeptics have 
sometimes made so much. Necessarily, 
always, by the manifold constitution of 
the Scripture, they must amount to very 
little. They are like scratches on the 
stones of the Milan cathedral; like the 
breaking of a single pane of its pict- 
ured glass, or the breaking off of a fin- 
ger, or possibly a fore-arm, from one 
of its five thousand statues. The great 
structure stands unimpaired, shining, 
imperial, in the serene Italian air. The 
Bible stands, majestic, unfractured, in 
the same way. You may take away a 
vowel here, or throw away an accent 
there; you may pick up a word which 
has been dropped, or throw out a word 
which has been added ; but God in His 
wisdom has made it so multiform, so 
many-sided and various in its paris, 
and has inwoven each part so perfectly 
with all the others, that you cannot de- 
stroy it, except by annihilating its 
whole structure. The Jewish counting 
of words and letters insured extraordi- 
nary accuracy to its copies. But no in- 
accuracy could touch its life, unless it 
were repeated bundreds of times. — 
R. 8. Storrs, D. D. 














RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


The magnificent Baptist tabernacle, erect- 
ed at a cost of $200,000, in San Francisco, 
was dedicated to the service of God on Sun- 
day, the 5:h instant. 

An addition of about five thousand members 
is claimed for the Churches within a radius of 
fifty miles of Boston as the result of last win- 
ter’s revival, 


In the Turkish empire there are on an 
average forty-seven Christians to every one 
hundred Mohammedans. 


The London Jewish Rabbis charge £3 3s. 
for wedding services in the synagogue. But 
those who do not wish the public service 
may be united privately for £10 6d. 


Since September 1, 1876, one hundred and 
fifty souls have been added to the Baptist 
Church at Montgomery, Ala., under the care 
of Rev. J. B. Hawthorne, formerly pastor 
of the Tabernacle Church, in New York city. 


A special service for workingmen was 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, on 
August 9th, when a choir of 1000 voices was 
provided by the Gregorian Association. 
The men eame as requested in their working 





aress. 


Iowa during the year. 
777, of which number 108 are put down as 
excommunications. 





The London Bible Society has purchased 


a piece of ground near the French Exhibi- 
tion site, upon which buildings are to be 
erected for the society’s use next year, since 
the authorities refuse it a place witblp the 
grounds, 


There has been an addition of 2.500 mem- 
bers to the 225 Congregational Churches of 
The removals were 


The net gain for the 
year is 1,777. 


There are forty-two secialist newspapers 


in Germany, one of which has 100,000 sub- 
scribers. 


Dr. Schaff’s arrangements for the next 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance are 


completed. It will be held at Basle, Switz- 
erland, in 1879. 


The Free Church of Scotland has inaugu 


rated a new home mission scheme for Scot- 


land, and two subscriptions of $25,000 each 
have been already announced. 

Rey. Dr. Mullens, secretary of the London . 
Missionary Society, reports that fifty of their 
foreign stations have become self-supporting, 
and native ministers have entire charge of 
them, thus placing fifty European missiona- 
ries at liberty to commence work in new 
fields. 

The two Presbyterian Churches of Lynch- 
burg, Va., have united in the support of a 
colored evangelist who is to labor among the 
colored people. 

Clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Massachusetts have formed an 
insurance society. Members are limited to 
persons aged forty-five. After paying 25 
years they may draw out their insurance, if 
it is needed as a provision for old age. 

The Methodist Advocate, at Atlanta, Ga., 
says Mr. Robert Toombs swears that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church shall not be or- 
ganized in the county in Georgia where he 
lives. 

The first centennial of a Congregational 
Church in Michigan was celebrated the lith 
inst. at Rochester, Mich. 

Rev. C. C. Stratton, pastor of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church at San José, Cal., has 
accepted the presidency of the University of 
the Pacific. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Muller are on their 
way to this country, in response to urgent 
invitations. Mr. M. will make an extensive 
preaching tour. 

Capt. Cyrus Sturdivant, of Portland, Me., 
is lecturing, without charge and with great 
success, on the evils of intemperance and 
the value of home mission work. Voluntary 
subscriptions to assist him in his work of 
rescuing the perishing are gladly received. 
The Churches gladly give him a hearing. 


The Presbyterian mission in Siam has been 
in existence about thirty years, and for a long 
time was unfruitful. The last year has been 
one of rich blessing, and the accessions of 
the last two years have equaled those of the 
twenty-eight years preceding. 





Our Hook Cable. 
LITERARY NOTES, 


HENRY HOt & Co. will bring out, by 
arrangement with the English publishers, a 
special edition of Creasy’s History of the 
Ottoman Empire. —— Miss Julia Fletcber, 
the author of Kismet, is at Rome, where she 
is writing another novel. The next and 
last volume in the Eastern Question Series 
will be on Asia Minor and the Caucasus, by 
Sir Randal Roberts. Mr. Swinburne has 
in press a second scries of Poems and Bal- 
lads. —— Mr. J. Anthony Froude, not Mr. 
Frederick Martin, will be the biographer of 
Carlyle. —— D. Appleton & Co. announce 
Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter’ work on Mesmer- 
ism, Spiritualism, ete., Historically and Sci- 
entifically Considered, as almost ready. 
Lee & Shepard have in press Isles of the 
Sea, a new Oliver Optic book. —— Satan as 
a Moral Philosopher, is the lutest contribution 
to the Bibliographia Diabolica. —— Mr. 
William Tegg is preparing a little manua) 
descriptive of marriage ceremonies, to be 
entitled, The Knot Tied. —— Mr. Swinburne 
has in press a study of Charlotte and Emily 
Bronte and their writings, in which their 
position as poets is discussed. —— A Life of 
Lessing will be published by the Longmans 
this year. Rev. Leonard W. Bacon’s 
book on the education abroad of American 
youth will be published by the Patnams. 
Six years’ experience with his own children 
in Switzerland affords a good basis for his 
observations. The dime novel has 
reached a higher level, and now includes the 
works of Dickens, Bulwer, Jules Verne, 
Reade, George Eliot and Wilkie Collins. 
The Edinburgh Review for July contains 
articles on Copernicus in Italy, Venice De- 
fended, England of Elizabeth, and the Rus- 
sians in Asia Minor, with others. The 
British Quarterly discusses Divine Voices 
and Modern Thought, The Athens of Thu- 
cydides, The Ridsdale Judgment, and The 
Southern Slaves. —— In the London Quar- 
terly will be found papers on the Original 
Elements of the English Constitution, Ras- 
sian Institutions, The Life in Christ, George 
Whitefield, and Supernatural Religion. 
The Academy for June 23 contains a brief but 
admirable tribute to the memory of the Hon, 
Mrs. Norton from the pen of Rosaline Orme 
Masson. —— Important explorations and dis- 


























coveries have recently been made in South- 
ern Patagonia by F. P. Moreno, the Argen- 


tine explorer and naturalist. —— * It would 
be hard to find,” says the Academy, ‘‘ more 
graceful and fancy-fraught verses than O. W. 
Holmes’ First Fan, a fresh glimpse of Olym- 
pus in the nineteenth century.” —— The 
same journal styles Bryant’s paper on the 
Poet Cowley, in the May-June North Amer- 
ican, “ a critical essay of the best fashion.” 
—— Twelve pages of the September Wide- 
Awake are devoted to No. XII of the 
Poets’ Homes Series, R. H. Stoddard this 
time being the subject. It is illustrated 
by a view of Mr. Stoddard’s library, por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard, and one of 
their son, Master Lorimer, who is the Lolly 
Dinks of Mrs. Stoddard’s churming book, 
Lolly Dinks and his Doings. —— The great 
popularity last season of Four Girls at Chau- 
tauqua, issued by D. Lothrop & Co., has 
secured a large sale for the companion book, 
Chautauqua Girls at Home. —— The Ninety 
and Nine, a bymn written by Miss Elizabeth 
C. Clephane, and rendered so popular by 
Sankey,the song evangelist, is to be exqui-ite- 
ly illustrated by Robert Lewis and brought 
out as a gift book by D. Lothrop & Co. 
The third volume of the Seaside Series, 
which D. Lothrop & Co. are issuing for the 
young folks, is entitled Pehe Nu-e, the Tiger 
Whale, and is a captivating story for boys, 
of adventure in the Pacific Ocean. The two 
previous issues, which have rendered this 
series so popular, were Nan, the New Fash- 
ioned Girl, and Good-for-nothing Polly. — 
James R. Osgood & Co. add to their charm- 
ing list of gem volumes Mr. Nightingale’s 
Diary by Charles Dickens, The Story of Iris 
by Oliver W. Holmes, The Princess by Al- 
fred Teanyson, and Autumn by James 
Thomson. 

New Music. Sweet Forge'-Me-Not is the 
title of a new song with a remarkably pretty 
waliz chorus, composed by “ Bobby New- 
comb.” Price 40 eents per copy. F. W- 
Helmick, 50 West 4:h St., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Christian World. 


MISSIONARY ITEMS. 
{From our Mission Rooms.) 

THe WorRK In ITALY. 

The Missions Rooms have Dr. Ver- 
non’s quarterly report of July 10th. It 
abounds with interesting statements. 
He thinks we have unquestionably the 
best native Church in the city of Rome. 
Two cultured and intelligent young 
ladies, daughters of a late superintend- 
ent of the mosaic manufactory in the 
Vatican, have been converted and re- 
cently received into full connection. 
The congregations are fair, despite the 
heat: there is uninterrupted peace and 
harmony in the Church. 

At Naples all goes well; the work 
increases in strength and depth. At 
‘Terni some fifty persons have been 
received on trial, most of whom are 
now to be received into full connection. 
Our cause there is in good credit with a 
large part of the community. At 
Perugia there are frequent conversions 
and additions tothe Church. Onur place 
of worship is too small at Florence. 
Three weeks ago Dr. V. preached 
there on Sunday night; some twenty 
or more persons were standing in the 
space about the door. But even this 
place we must leave at the end of the 
ve ir. The character of the city, its in- 
h ibitants and the general air of culture, 
leave us at an indescribable disadvan- 
tage while working without a church 
edifice. There is a most eligible place 
we could have — all complete, and af- 
fording church, parsonage and some 
premises extra, for $12,000 or less — 
and all this in Florence ! 

At Bologna our progress is not rapid, 
yet certainly in no other Church there 
is the Gospel more faithfully and ably 
preached. At Milan our numbers are 
small, but the material is good. The 
difficulties are serious. We are mean- 
while lifting up a faithful standard, 
making some progress and expecting a 
providential solution and melioration 
of the case. Venice has not yet yield- 
ed largely to our labors, yet some very 
interesting people have been brought 
to the Gospel, and we have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with what God has 
done by us, much less with the indica- 
tions of what He is likely yet to do. 
Forli is difficult ground, but we have a 
well-ordered congregation there, and 
some very interesting people. 

‘‘] would see greater triumphs. I 
long for richer outpourings of grace. 
More rapidly would my heart see the 
desert blossom as the rose. Yet withal, 
I ean never sufficiently thank God and 
magnify His grace for what has already 
been done. By His help we are daily 
eonquering territory for Christ; we 
are ever thrusting our brave, blessed, 
blood-stained banner into the tottering, 
breaking ranks of the foe, to the ery: 
‘ Make way for the God of Israel, the 
Prince of Peace, the Captain of our 
salvation!’ 

‘‘T am thrice confident in conviction 
and faith, that through God we have 
founded here a spiritual force that shall 
by and by shake all this old’ classic 
peninsala, and make it resonant with 
songs of praise and holy triumph.” 

Whoever else goes ‘‘ on flowery beds 
of ease,” it does not appear to be mis- 
sion workers in Romanist lands. Agi- 
tation, however, is always helpful of 
Protestantism. In the darkest seas 
God's truth can kindle at least phosphor- 
escent conste_lations and coruscations, 
and however wild the waters on which 
it is tossed, it can kindle forms of 
beauty. Dr. Vernon’s report to the 
missionary secretaries says of Daniel 
Gay, one of our preachers, that ‘‘a 
Capuchin monk attacked him from the 
pulpit, while he was in the church, tried 
and well-nigh succeeded in exciting a 
mob against him, and afterward at- 
tacked him in a pamphlet. The next 
day some two hundred liberals, favor- 
able to Gay, went to the church where 
the monk preached, resolved to resent 
any effense proffered. The monk took 
the hint, and so escaped with only a 
hissing at the close. Various citizens 
replied to the monk’s pamphlet, and 


Gay also responded in a considerable 


and spirited pamphlet.” 


The report speaking of the work at 
‘*At my recent visit, one 
brother living at Farnza, nearly four- 


Forli says: 


teen miles away, walked all the way 
with his two sons, one ten, the other fif- 
teen years old, to be present at and re- 


ceive the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and at the close, after a half-hour’s 
conversation, they returned the same 
night—the walk requiring full four 
hours —to be ready for his werk the 


next day. 





SHALL WE PRAY FOR TEMPORAL 


BLESSINGS ? 


It has long been my practice to take 
all of my business matters to God in 
prayer; to ask His blessing upon it, 
and to seek for direction in the manage- 
and the answers to my 
been very 
I give below 


ment of it; 
prayers have sometimes 
marked and wonderful. 
one instance : — 


I had had sickness and death in my 
family, attended with heavy expenses, 
which, with disappointments in busi- 
ness, had greatly embarrassed and 
I had a cer- 
tain piece of property, and it repre- 
sented about all I was then worth, on 
which I had advanced several thousand 
dollars, and which I was liable to lose 
unless I could raise about as much 
more. I bad exhausted all my resources | drinking saloons, and is easy of access. 
for raising the necessary amount, and 
had failed to get it. I could do nothing| were twenty-three graduates, two being 
more. Just then there came to my 
mind some of those precious promises| class, and the young ladies honored 
about prayer, of which the New Tes- 
I knelt down and 
In my prayer I told the Lord 


crippled me financially. 


tament is so full. 
prayed. 


eee en — 
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and asked Him for help and for direc- 
tion as to what I should do. And there 
I left the whole matter, feeling a con- 
scious assurance that, somehow, the 
Lord would help me. Very soon there 
was suggested to my mind the name of 
a gentleman who might possibly help 
me, if applied to. I knew him to bea 
man of abundant means, but I - had 
never had any business transactions 
with him. He was comparatively a 
stranger to me, and, as I could give 
only my own oote as security for the 
payment of the money, it seemed use- 
less to think of going to such a man for 
help, and 1 at once dismissed the 
thought of him from my mind. But, as 
[ again went to the Lerd in prayer, this 
same man again came up before my 
mind, and I said to myself, possibly this 
may be of the Lord. I will settle the 
question by at once going to the man 
and asking him for such help as I 
need. I went directly to the gentle- 
man’s office, and I found him in, and 
alone. Without any ceremony I stated 
to him the object of my visit, and brief- 
ly narrated to him my circumstances, 
asking him if he could give me the help 
I needed. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he said, ‘‘ Yes, I think I can let 
you have what you need;” and he did 
let me have it. 

Was this in answer to prayer, or was 
it, not ? B. 





TREATMENT OF LOCAL PREACH- 
ERS. 
Mr. Epiror: The article of your 
correspondent, Rev. T. A. Goodwin — 
‘* A Model Local Preacher ” — is full of 
wise and timely words. The facts stated 
about the discouragements and difficul- 
ties which confront a local preacher are 
patent to every observer. His advice 
to local preachers is good and practical, 
yet as there are two sides to every 
question, this also has its second. 
The duty of the Church and the sta- 
tioned preacher to local preachers: If 
aman be worthy, in character, piety 
and intelligence, to receive a license to 
preach, and the office be in our regular 
Church order, ought it to be slighted as 
it is? If any quarterly conference 
deem a brother fit to preach, should 
not that same Church invite him to its 
pulpit at least once a year? I insist that 
the office should be honored more, not 
for the sake of flattering any man’s per- 
sonal pride, but rather to give more ef- 
ficiency to the office. A committee for 
the supply of the pulpit will hunt over 
the district rather than ask the local 
preacher, whom the same Church has 
empowered to preach to others. This is 
often the fault of the stationed preacher, 
who has an ear open for every little 
petty prejudice which idle tongues may 
utter. Itis the duty of the Church to 
avail itself of every instrumentality 
within its reach for the conversion of 
the world to Christ. There are out- 
lying posts within working distance of 
many city and country churches where 
local preachers could be set to work in 
neighborhood prayer-meetings, Sab- 
bath-schools. and preaching services. 
Give your local preacher something to 
do, or else abandon the office. Nothing 
cheapens a man so much as to make a 
mere figure-head of him; nothing en- 
nobles a man so much as usefulness. 
Bat some one says, let them go to work 
—whohinders? Yes, dear brother, let 
me whisper that moral support and 
sympathy help wondrously. Can you 
expect local preachers to be more than 
mortal, or above the frailties of the 
flesh ? 
Dear rethren of the regular minis- 
try, you who claim to have such burn- 
ing zeal for souls, here is a duty at 
your very door. Look up work for 
your local preachers, who in so many 
Churches are doing nothing. Speak a 
good word for them; invite them to 
your pulpit, at least once during your 
pastorate, and thus make stronger this 
agency. Oh, for a pentecostal shower 
to refresh us all, bringing back the zeal 
of the fathers, saving us from scholas- 
tic rigidity, from Churchism, from rou- 
tine and impotent formality ! 

Let not Methodism lose its inspira- 
tion, its original and distinctive modes, 
its practical working power. Every 
local preacher ought to be an assistant 
to his pastor—a co-laborer. J.icense 
only the men who are fit to do it. In 
every city, town and village there are 
multitudes of people who never darken 
the door of achurch. Do we believe, 
‘* Except a man be born again he can- 
not enter the kingdom of heaven ?” 
When are our local preachers to carry 
this Gospel of salvation to our home 
heathen? The Master calls to work. 
Shall petty hindrances spoil us of our 
duty, results, reward and crown? Oh, 
that we had another Wesley to reor- 
ganize our forces; another Whitefield 
to set the Church aflame! Ww. M. 





MOUNT UNION COLLEGE. 


This robust institution, like many a 
western city, has sprung up like magic 
in avery short space of time, compared 
with the progress of older colleges in 
the east. It may arise in part from 
the fact that it is located at Mt. Union, 
a vigorous town adjoining Alliance, O., 
which is on the edge of the great West- 
ern Reserve, peopled largely by an im- 
proved type of Yankees, with a blend- 
ing of Quakers. The * Reserve” peo- 
ple have the reputation of being well- 
sired. This college commenced with 
the town, and it is the town’s glory. It 
is famed for its high location and salu- 
brity, its moral tone and absence of 


At the recent commencement there 
young ladies. It was a very creditable 
their sex, and were quite equal to 


their sterner mates. They delivered 
their orations, minus ribbored manu- 





the story of my troubles and my wants 


jected, to cost thirty-five to fifty ahou- 


During the year there were 831 sep- 
arate students, and it is possible there 
will be in attendance next year, begin- 
ning Aug, 28, fully 1,000. The record 
of this college is 745 alumni with de- 
grees, 4,174 graduates in the normal 
class, and 2,000 business course gradu- 
ates. 

The terms are managed to give stu- 
dents of both sexes an opportunity to 
teach in the winter. They can take a 
regular classical course, or select a spe- 
cial course, such as engineering, nor- 
mal, musical, business, etc. Tuition 
and boarding are low, the latter being 
under surveillance like the former. 
Extra expenses and extravagance 
avoided. The entire income of the 
college is devoted to the interests of 
the students. 

The beginning of this college thirty- 
one years ago, comprised one teacher 
and six pupils. The present and al- 
ways its head, Rev. Dr. O. N. Harts- 
horn, was the founder. It grew rapid- 
ly, and soon it received collegiate pow- 
er, and friends espoused its cause. It 
has property now worth half a million. 
Besides the large college building and 
boarding hall, a new building is pro- 


sand dollars, and the purchase of Alli- 
ance college structure for the industrial 
department. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Epitor: Many of our Church 
people are still absent at camp- meetings 
in different sections, and from all direc- 
tions come to us reports of unusual in- 
terest. The Wesley Grove camp- 
meeting, near Dorsey’s Station, closed 
on Tuesday evening, and was regarded 
as one of the most successful gather- 
ings ever held hy the association. 

The Washington Grove camp-meeting 
is still in session in Montgomery coun- 
ty, Md. On Wednesday evening the 
meeting was of the real old-fashioned 
sort. The congregation was larger 
than at any time during the day, and 
was addressed by Rev. J. H. M. 
Lemmon, from the text, ‘‘ As I live, 
saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked.” When the 
invitation was extended, many came 
forward for prayers, and before leaving 
the altar found pardon of sins and the 
**peail of great price.” As the time 
drew near to close the services, it was 
found d.fficult to get them to repair to 
their tents. The tide of feeling had 
risen so high that shouts of “ glory” 
and ‘‘ hallelujah” were sent echoing 
through the grove; and long after the 
benediction had been pronounced, sev- 
eral hundred persons remained around 
the altar singing and taiking together 
with evident feelings of irrepressible 
joy. 

Yesterday the gathering was larger 
than at any time since Sunday. Rev. 
Geo. V. Leech was the preacher for the 
morning, and selected for his text the 
12th and 13th verses of the first chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel. There were 
many ministers present who have not 
been on the grounds before. At three 
o’clock the sacramental service was 
held, and largely attended. The ser- 
vices under the direction of the Presid- 
ing Elder, Rev. W. F. Speake, were 
exceedingly solemn and impressive 
throughout. Three hundred and 
twenty-eight persons communed, the 
last six of whom were colored persons. 
The blessing of the Lord seems to be 
resting upon this means of grace just 
now, and we trust that the good work 
wil! go on. 

Our city is very quiet at present, as 
the President and cabinet are absent. 
One has no idea how largely the ad- 
ministration enters into the activity of 
Washington life. When the President 
leaves the city, many people are af- 
forded an opportunity of attending to 
their own business. They are so 
busily engaged in attending to the 
President’s affairs, when he is here, 
that it is really necessary to their com- 
fort and prosperity that he should take 
short trips. We are very sorry for such 
people, and yet they are not to be sym- 
pathized with. 


The strikers in this portion ot the 
country are quiet now, but the end of 
the treuble has not been reached yet. 
There is a mighty power underneath 
the movement which will develop itself 
ere long. Politics and religion have 
joined hands, and much will be accom- 
plished before long. A prominent 
banker of New York said in conversa- 
tion a few days ago, that he subscribed 
three thousand dollars to aid on the 
strike, and he knew the end was not 
reached. There is much anxiety felt 
here, and many believe that there isa 
great plan in preparation which means 
danger. A. 

Aug. 17, 1877. 





TEMPERANCE. 
A REFORMED MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


‘* Christ in His goodness saved me at 
last. When a young man I left my 
mother’s home in the East, for the then 
far West. When we parted at the gate, 
my dear mother took both of my hands 
in hers, and planted the parting kiss 
upon my lips with these injunctions: 
‘My dear son, you are now going to 
become a stranger in a strange land. 
Remember your duties to God and to 
man. And especially be a temperate 
man as long as you live.’ My answer 
was, ‘With the help of God, I will.’ 
I was wrecked on Lake Erie. I was 
saved and landed at Toledo. From 
thence I went to Adrian, Mich., where 
I worked for many years. I finally 
went to Chicago, and was successful in 
business. I joined the Church, and 
when the Rebellion broke out, I joined 
the army as a soldier, and later became 


man—so far 1 had kept the faith and 
was a true temperance man. 

‘* Now, my dear hearers, a dark link 
in my life is here recorded. I had a 
slight cold. I took some bitters. I 
continued to take more and more, and 
a member of our Church spoke to me 
about it. I was shocked at the idea 
that I was in danger. My wife said, 
‘ Charles, I fear you are becoming dis- 
sipated.’ As time wore on, I indulged 
more and more in drink. I was turned 
out of the Church, 1 was cast out of 
business. My brother-in-law proposed 
to restore me in business if I would 
stop drinking. I agreed to do so, and 
when we commenced business, I wrote 
the following pledge on our ledger: ‘I 
do hereby solemnly swear that I never 
will taste another drop of intoxicating 
drinks, so help me God!’ and signed 
it. In a few months 1 was, drunk 
again, and continued to drink. I had 
a dispatch that my only sister in St. 
Louis was very sick and wished to see 
me. I hastened on and came to her 
bedside. ‘O Charles,’ she said, ‘ how 
glad I am to meet you before I pass 
away! I want you to become a Chris- 
tian and a temperance man again, and 
meet me in heaven.’ She passed away 
that night. I knelt beside her corpse 
that night, and again made a solemn 
oath that I never would drink any more. 
‘*T returned to Chicago, and in a few 
weeks’ time I was drunk again. I then 
gave up all hope, and told my wife that 
when I became so bad that she could 
not live with me, to place me away and 
let me die the death of the drunkard. 
I had a fine home and drank freely ev- 
ery day. I said to a few friends one 
day that I had some nice brandy, and 
wished them to come to my house that 
evening and we would have a good 
time. 1 was alone in my house. Seven 
o’clock came, and no one arrived. Be- 
ing alone, the terrible thought came to 


me that I was lost forever. I knelt 
down and prayed for help. I paced 
the room. No one came. I knelt 


again and prayed to God for help, for 
an hour. Again I walked the room. 
The evil spirit said, ‘Take one glass, 
and you will feel better.’ I drew the 
cork partly out, and then pushed it 
back. I continued the most of the time 
on my knees until eleven o’clock, with 
no relief. I then grose and looked at 
my bloated face and then at the bottles. 
T said, ‘I will fall upon my knees and 
continue in prayer until twelve o’clock, 
and if my prayer is not answered I will 
drink. Half past eleven came, and no 
relief to my poor soul. I continued in 
prayer, and as the clock was striking 
twelve Christ came to my rescue. My 
soul leaped for joy. I was anew man. 
I arose from my knees, and took the 
bottles to the door and smashed them 
on the rocks. I was free, and I have 
ever since kept the faith.” 

This is a true story, which was relat- 
ed in the presence of a large number 
of hearers who were bathed in tears as 
it closed, and many shouted, Amen ! 
The subject of this sketch is now 
working bard for his Master. We see 
by this that when all else fails, Christ 
is ready to save, even from the lowest 
depths of misery. 

C. B. H. 
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BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Aug, 27, 1877, 


FLOUR —Superfine, $4.00 @ 4.50; extra, $5.50@ 
6.00; Michigan, $6.50 @ 7.25; 81. Louis, $7.00 @ 
8,50; Southern Flour, $7.00 @ 8 50. 
Corx — Mixed and Yeliow, 0 @ 63c. ® bash. 
OATS —37 @ 63c. B bushel. 
RYE — 70 @ 72c. @ bush. 
SHORTS — $14.50 @ 16.00 B ton. 
FINE FEED — $17.00 @ 22.0 @ton. 
SEED—Timothy Herd s’Grass,$2,00Z0.00@ busb.; 
Red Top, $2.15 @ 2.30per bag; R.L. Bent,$3.00@ 
4.00 ® bush.; Clover. 13 @ lic. ® b. 
APPLES — New, $2.00 @ 4.0) ®@ bbl. 
Breer — $13.00 @ 14.50 for mess and extra mess; 
and $15.00 @ 16.00 ® bbl. for family. 
PoORK— $11.50 @ 18.00; Lard, 944 @ 10c.; Hams, 
11 @ 13}¢c. @ lb. 
ScGar—Powd’d, 1034c,; gran’lated, 1034 @ 105¢c.; 
coffee crushed, 8% @ 10%c. @ Bb. 
CorrEeE — Java, 2334 @ 2c. gold; Mocha, 2c» 
@ b, gold. 
TEAS — Japans, 20 @ 70c.; Oolongs, 26{@ 65c.; 
Gunpowder, 30c. @ 80c.;, Young Hysoc, 22c.@ 75e. 

BUTTER — 22 @ X%e. 

CHEESE — Factory,8 @ 10c. 

Eees —14@ lécents per doz. 

Hay — $16.00@ 21.00 B ton. 

STRAW — $17.00 @ 00.00 ® ton. 

POTATOES — New, $1.75 @2@ bbl. 

BEANS — Extra Pea, $3.00 @ 5.25; 
$275 @ 23 @ bush. 

POULTRY — 16 @ l7 cents @ D. 

CABBAGE — $1.25 @ 1.50 ® bbl. 

DRIED APPLES — 6@7c. BD. 

ONIONS— $2.00 @ 2.26 ® bbi. 

SWEET POTATOES — $5.00 @ 6.00 B bbI. 

CRANBERRIES — $5.00 @ 3.00 & DPI. 

ORANGES — $5.00 @ 5.50 @ box. 

LEMONS — $5.00@ 6.00 ® box. 

Fics —7 @ loc. @ b. 

RAISINS — Malaga, $2.00 @ box; Sultana, 9}<c., 
and Valencia, 6%c. @ Bb. 

CURRANTS — 6c. ® b. 

DaTEs — 544 @ 6c. @ BD, as to quality, 

CITRON — like. @ Bb. 

STRING BEANS — $1.50 @ 2.00 @ bbl. 

MARROW SQUASH — $1.75 @ bbl. 

HUCKLEBERRIES — $4.00 @ bash. 

TOMATOES — 50c. @ crate, 

PEACHES — $1.75 @ 2.00 @ crate. 

PEARS — $1.30 @ 2.50 @ crate. 

WATERMELONS — $12.50@ 15.00 @ hundred, 

REMARK’. New Flour is now coming forward 
quite freely, and prices are gradually settlingdown, 
witb a tendency to lower prices. The choice grades 
of Butter are scarce and firm, and this description 
meets with a ready sale at full prices, The demand 
for Potatoes has been firm and better prices ob- 
tained. Eggs are dull, with a large stock oa hand, 
Peaches are abundant. 


medium, 





The Summer Queen Oil Cook Store. 


Is the bestin the market, You can bake, roast, 
do all kinds of cooking and ironing by it, at % ofa 
cent per hour. 


NO ASHES, NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. 


Price of Stove, $5; Oven, $3; Flat Heater 
1$; Broiler and Cover, $1; Tea Kettle, $1; Oil 
Can, 50 cents; Room Heater, $3. Stoves sent on 
receipt of price, or C. O. D., on receipt of $3 on 
account, the whole set or any part. 


DISCOUNT ! On orders sent directed to the 
undersigned, 10 per cent, on one set, 15 per cent. 
on two sets, 20 per cent. on three or more sets. 


THEODORE CARSTEIN, 
Manufacturer’s Agent, 


No. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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an officer. I came out of the army a 


A. N. Hardy, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
22 Winter 8St., Bosten. 

Will remove to New Rooms (built expressly 

for his business) at 463 Washington St., Corner 

Temple Place, Nov. 1, 1877. 298 


AARON R. GAY & CO,, 
Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers’ 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


ofany desired Pattern Made to Order. 


130 State Street. 
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JUST FROM THE PRESS. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


BY MINER RAYMOND, D. D., 

Professor in Garrett Biblical Insti- 

tute, Evanston, Illinois. 
= 

Two volumes, 8vo. Price $6.00. 


In the volumes here presented, the Evidences, 
Doctrines, Duties, and Iustitutions of the Chris- 
tian Religion, are stated and defended. The topics 
discussed are viewed from modern stand-points. 
This has necessitated an extended discussion of 
the Origin, Antiquity, and Unity of the Race, the 
distinction between natural and revealed religion, 
and the possibility of the iormer: the Doctrine of 
Intuition as applied in matters of religion; the 
Positive Philosophy, the Doctrine of Evolution, 
and other phases of modern materialism; the 
distinction between the Augustinian and Armin- 
ian theories Of Federal Headship, and especially 
the wide difference between the Anselmic and Ar- 
minian Soteriologies. 

The chief aim of the author has been to preduce 
such a Lext-book as he would have in the hands of 
his pupils; also to meet the wants of all whose re- 
lations and duties in the Church require that they 
be well posted In doctrine, and that they be able 
to state and defend our system of theology. 

*,* The two volumes now published treat of the 
Evidences and Doctrines of Religion. A third 
volume will follow, treating of Christain Ethics, 
the Sacraments, and Church Polity. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent 
New England Methodist Depository, 
310 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Helps for the Berean 


International Sanday-School Lessons, 


For six months, commencing with July, 1877. 


\ AP II.LUSTRATING THE TRAVELS OF 
a! ST. PAUL. Size, 118x8v inches, $12.50, 


R. D. D. WHEDON’S COMMENTARY ON 
ACTS AND ROMANS. limo. $1.75. 


ESSON COMPEND. Cozxtaining Choice fEx- 
4 tracts from Eminent Bible Scholars, by Rev. 
J.L.Huribut. Wmo. $0.6. 


HROUGH THE EVE TO THE HEART; or, 

Eye Teaching in the Sunday-school. Revised 
Edition, with Lilustrations ter the International 
Lessons tor 1877. By Rev. W. F. Crafts, 12mo. 


0, 
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Other Helps. 


IBLE GEOGRAPHY, Hand-book of. (New 

and Revised Kdition). Containing the Name, 
Pronunciation, and Meaning of every Place, Nae 
tion, and Tribe mentioned in both the Canonical 
and Apocryphbal Scriptures. By Rev. George H. 
Whitney, D. D. Illustrated by One Hundred En- 
gravings. and Forty Maps and Plans, Four hun- 
dred closely printed pages. 2.5 


I IBLE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, Hand- 


book of. By James M. Freeman. mo. 168 
Engravings. 515 pp. $2.50. 


PEN LETTERS TO PRIMARY TTACHERS. 

With Hints for Intermediate Class T< achers. 
By Mrs. W.F. Crafts (Sara J. Timanus). With 
an Appendix, containing Specimen Lessons and 
Concert Exercises for Little Children. mo, $1.00. 


IBLE, INDEX AND DICTIONARY OF THE. 
A Complete Index and Concise Dietionary ot 
the Holy Bible. By Rev. Jobn Barr. 12mo. $1.00, 


IBLE DICTIONARY, Covel’s. For Sunday- 
schools and Families. With Maps and En- 
gravings. $!.00. 


Cera OF CHURCH HISTORY. By John 
F. Hurst, D. D. Tilustrated with Maps. 
Flexible Cloth. l2mo. $0.80, 

UTLINES OF BIBLE HISTORY. By John F. 
Hurst, D. D. Four Maps. Flexible Cloth. 
lZmo. $0.50, 

UTLINES OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


By Joseph Alden, LD. D., LL.D. Flexible 
Cloth. 12mo. $0.40. 


OrrLpr OF THEOLOGY. By L. T. Towns- 
end, D.D. l2mo. $90.40, 


Cra ear TEACHING, By Joseph Alden, 
D.D., LL.D. Fiexible cloth. l2me. $0.40. 


Oe Hoy 2 OF RIBLE HISTORY, And 
How to Remember it, By Rey. C. Munger. 
Paper. 12mo. $0.50. 


James P, Magee, Agent, 
N. E, METHODIST DEPOSITORY, 


306 38 Rromfield St., Boston. 


ANOTHER NEW BOOK. 





Helps to Official Members 
of the M. E, Church. 


(ndicating theirPowers, Duties and Privi-e 
leges. apa suggesting sundry Mistakes 
Methods, and Possibilities with res 
gard to their Respective Depart 
ments of Service ; desiyned to 
Render them More Effie 
cient as.d Useful. 


BY JAMES PORTER, D. D. 


official duty, and cannot be read without 
profit. 

Let it have an early reading Pastors 
will do well to commend it to their official 
boards 

J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Brom field Street,Boston. 
310 





THE 


Berean Quarterly. 


32 cents. Pictorial Notes; Pic 


ional Lesson Helps. 


dress 


or J. P. MAGES, 
38 Bromfield, St., Boston 





9 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with 
= a 10c. post-paid, J. B. Mustss, Zetees, 
re & 6 
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This book covers the entire ground of 


A Magazine Lesson Aid for In- 
termediate and Senior Schelars. 


7 
Hach number THIRTY-TWO Tey” TOP $ 


pages. Only 7 cents a quarter, 
or 25 cents a year. 100 copies for 
three months cost only $6.25; 16 
copies cost but $1.00, or 5 copies for 


torial Illustrations; Maps; Word 
Studies; TabulatedStatements,etc. 
The most complete, beautiful, prac- 
tical, and helpful of allthe Internat- 
Wherever 
known it is immensely popular. 
THE BEREAN QUARTERLY for 
April, May. and June now ready. 
Sendseven cents for aspecimen num- 
ber and be convinced. Immediate 
attention given to all orders. Ad- 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Ins titute. 


Dec, 7th. 
Special rates to intending ministers. 

JOS. E, KING, D, D.. FortEé@ward, 
238 N.Y. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


An attractive home ; the best of teachers; intel- 
ligent care of the health of growing girls; wausuel 
advantages, without extra charge in spelling; 
penmahship, drawing, singing, elocution, physi- 
ology, English literature, lectures on ART Music 
ETC. Special pains taken for social culture. Also, 
acollege preparatory course. 

Number of boarders limited; early application 
is therefore necessary to secure places, Address 
186 CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, 
ms! fe pe OY ey Scene. 
atin- Scientific, an entific. Rev. CYRUS Db. 
FOSS, D. D., President. 232 ~ 





Drew Theological Seminary 


IVE GENERAL DEPARTMENTS or THEO- 

LOGY. In addition, special topics treated 
by representative non-resident lecturers. Prae- 
tical, instruction in P@LPIT ORATORY, by aspeeial 
Professor throuehout the year. Tuition ard tur- 
nished rooms FREE, Fall term begins Thursday, 
Sept., 20.— The Seminary year closes May 16, 1878, 
For Catalogues and all special informatien, ade 
dress, JOHN F. HURST, Madison, N. J. 
302 


ANNETT INSTITUTE isovrons ass: 
BOSTON, Mass. 
The 24th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26,1677, 
For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, no 
ass. 








Boston University School of Medicine. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


It furnishes a complete graded course of three 
years’ study. Winter Term, for lectures, com- 
mences Wednesday, Oct. 10, 1877; continues twen- 
ty-one weeks. Summer Zerm (optional), from 
March 18, 1878, twelve weeks, 

Further information may be obtainedof the Dean, 
I. T. TALBOT, M. D., 66 Marlboro’ St., or of the 
Registrar, J. H. WOODBURY, M. D. 165 Boyl- 
Sten St., Boston. 3u4 


Wesleyan Acadeny, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


This celebrated Aeademy for ladies and gentlemen 
willopen the Fall Term of its Fifty-third Year, 
Aug, 22. 

Instruction given in the following departments: 
English, Commercial, Scient fic, College-Prepara- 
tory, Art, and Music, A thoroughly competent 
Projessor in charge of each department, 

Address for Catalogue, etc., Rev. N. FELLOWS, 
A. M., Principal. 312 





$172 per year, Rates reduced te suit the times, 
Fifteen Teachers. A Busimess, College -p Tepara- ter, more ana better illust: ations and is every way 
» and other Graduating Courses, or amy a‘tudies | deceived. Buy the best. 
...¥ be chosen. Fall term Aug. 3lst, Winter term | lar with best terms ever heard of. Addre 
Admissions any time preportion, wly. H.8. GOODSPEED & 


The full HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CA- 
REER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain and America. Is 1 
fullest and best. Has double the wahediet’ ok ce 


superior, 744 large pages. Price $2.00, Be not 


Agents send for circue 


88 
CO., N.Y. or Cineinnati,O 
Also B. R. STURGES, Boston, Maas. 
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to per day at heme, Samples worth $1 
$5 $20 free. STINSON & Co., Fortland, Me 
258 
T Ican invest money, in sumsof 
$500 and upwards so as to net 
you, at home, free of expense, 10 
' per cent, the imterest payabte 
sentJ-annually, well secured by frst mortgage. The 
— to me in sueh a transaction is net enough te 
nduce me to solicit business, but E will give at- 
tention to it if desired. Ten years’ experience 
po yn aed ah a _s it ayer ater as any class 
+ #Or details and references write 

tome, T.A. GOODWIN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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S77 a week to agents canvassing for Vicek= 
ery’s k ireside Visitor. Augusta, Me 


242 





$12 a day athome. Agents wanted. Ovtfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


258 





$66 a week in yourewn town.Termsaneé $5 out- 
fittree. H. HABLETT & CO., Portland, Me, 


258 





ANTED @- © travel and sell to Beslers oar 

* hew unbreakable glassechmmeys and 
lamp goods. NO PEDDLING. Salary liberai, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expemses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main 8t., Coremerari, Ono, 


291 


LIFE AMOMG THE TURKS. 


Experience among the Arabs of Mts 
Lebanon, Jerusalem, Egypt. 





These Lectures or FamWiar Talks are the result 
of 23 years’ residence as missionary in Syria and 
Palestine, and are interesting and profitable for 
Sunday-schools, Churches, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and Missionary Societies. 

Address Mrs. Rev. W. A. Benton, No. 21 
Mellen Street, Cambridge. 
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DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures Heattu and Comront of 
Body, with Gracg and Bravtr of 
- Form. Three Garments in one. 
Avoroved by all vhvsicians. 
" For sale by leading merchants. 
©WARNER BROS, Man ufacturer 
» 851 Broadway, N. Y. 
g0.C. GRISWOLD, & CO. Boston 
‘Mass. General Agents for New 
England. 284 eow 












25 FANCY CARDS, no two alike, with name 
l0cts. SPENCER & CO., Nassau, N, Y. 
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Greenwich Acadeny, 


Founded 1802, For both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. College preparatory, Musical, Commercial, 
English, Academy and Art Courses. Terms mod- 
erate. Discount te Clergymen. Term begins Au- 
gust 28. For Catalogue address the Principal, 
Rev. F, D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., East Greenwich, 
R.I. 310 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 
N. Leavenworth, A. M., Principal. 


Vaseepenes in educa‘ional advantages, Un- 
equalegin the cheapness with which they are fur- 
nished to the student. Prevaring young men and 
women for college,a specialty. Seboot year be- 
gins, Aug.29. For information or catalogues, ad- 
dress tle principal, $16 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 

259 —265 BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON. 

THE FIFTiLETH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 
The different departments, 








Classical, 
Mercantile, 
Military, 
Scientific 
Furnish acomplete course of School Education, 
beginning with the KINDEROARTEN and PRIMARY 


SCHOOL, and continuing through the UPPER DE- 
PARTMENTS, in preparation tor 


The University, 
The Institute of Technology, 
The Counting-Boom. 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Are admitted to any class for which they are quali- 
fled, and 
A POST-GRADUATE COURSE 

Is open to graduates of High Scuools and other 

persons of mature age. 

*," Parents are invited to inspect the preseut 
School Building, which has great advantayes for 
health and exercise, and confer with the teachers 
from 9 to Lo’clock on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
in August, and dauy after Sept. Ist. Catalogues 
containing particalars way be had at the stores of 
A. bs ililams & Co., and Thos, Groom & Co., or by 
mail. 


3:6 CUSHINGS & LADD, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


for Public Speakers,'Readers, Professors of Elocu 
tion, Actors, and for general culture. Next term 
begins October l0th, For circulars address Prof, 
Lewis B. MONROE, 20 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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School of Theology, oid- 
BOSTON est of the Methodist Episcopal 
UNIVERSITY Church, opens Sept. 19. School 


of Law, Oct.3. College of 
Liberal Arts, | Sept. ls. Five other School® 
and Colleges. 38 


Madame FOY’S 


CORSET SKIRTSUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 

And for HEALTH ,. COMFORT, 

and STYLE. is acknowledged the 

BEST ARTICLE ot the kind ever 

made. For sale by all leading 





imitations and intringements, 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


FOY & HARMON, 
Haven, Conn. 
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WHAT JUDGES SAY! 


FIRST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 





=A 


CHEAP, [SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 


N.Y., American Institute, 1875, 1876. 
CENTENNIAL, 1576. 


100,000 FAMILIES 
HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION 


COHANSEY GLASS MF’G CO., 


258 


Philadelphia, Franklin Institute, 1874, 


FOR YEARS, 


Cor. 3d & Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


The Oldest Methodist Pa- 
per in the World. 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, WES-« 


LEYAN BUILDING, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mase 
A. 8. WEED, Publisher, 





0 


BRADFORD k:. PEIRCE, Sditor. 








oO 





p27" All stationed preachers in the Methodis 
Episcopal Church are authorized agents for tbeir 
locality. 


—_——O 





Price $2.50, Payable in Advance 
Postage 2O cents per year, 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE, 


It should be read by every Methodist in New 
England. 

It contains an average of Forty-two columns ot 
reading matter each week. 

The ablest pens in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, constantly contribute to its pages. 

Inevery number may be found a summary of 
religious news, from our own Churches in this 
country, and also from all parts of the world. 

Carefully prepared and elaberate notes on the 
Sunday-school J.essons published in each issue. 

This alone is worth the price of the paper. 

All other departments of the paper supplied with 
sriginal and fresh matter. 


— 0 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date following the 
name indicates the year and month, to which it is 
paid. If the date does not correspond with! pay- 
ments made, the subscriber should uotify the Pub- 
Usber immediately. 

Postmasters and subscribers wishing to stopa 
paper, or change its direction, should be very par- 
ticular to give the name of the post-office to 
which it has been sent, as well as the one to which 
they wisb it sent. 

To return a paper, or refuse to take it from the 
post-office is not a proper notice to stop i, Persons 
wishing to discontinue their paper should writ- 


jobbers azd retailers. Beware of|to the office of publication and say so; but 


should be very careful to forward amount due, for 
a subscriber is legally holden as long as the paper 
may be sent, if the arrearage remains unpaid. 

[2 Communications which we are unable to 
publish will be returned to the writer, if the re- 
quest to do so is made at the time they are sent, and 
the requisite stamps are enclosed, It is generally 
useless to make this request at any subseqrent 
time, Articles are frequently rejected which are 
condensed into half their space, we might be glad 
touse. Anonymous communications go into the 
waste -basket at once, unread. 

Articles are paid for only when this Is expressly 
stipulated. 








0 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


First Insertion (Agate matter), per line, 25 cents 


Each continued insertion,...... a. a 
Three months, 13 insertions,....“" “ 16 “ 
Six months, 26....cecccecscecesee “pb * 


Twelve months, 52 ed “ “my 


Business Notices,.......+« peietie.” . 2. ae 
ROAMING, .-cccccccccesesess acteepe ** “ 8. 
o— 





ew” No Advertisement published tor less 
than one dollar. 
sa” No Advertisement will be taken with 


out a personal inspectien by us of the copy. 
e Cuts will only be taken by special arrange 








Pa. 3 


RIFLES, SHOT- GUNS, REVOLVERS. 
sent C.0.D, For examination, all charges paid. No 
risk. Nohumbug, Writefor catalogue. Address 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh. 


ment. 


ALONZO 8. WEED, 


Publishing Agent, 





36 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON, 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 

The name of each subscriber is printed on 
ihe paper sent every week, and the date fol- 
lowing the name indicates the year, month, 
and day to which it is paid. If this date 
does not correspond with payments made, 
the subscriber should notify the Publisher 
immediately. 


Postmasters and subscribers wishing to 
stop a paper, or change its direction, should 
be very particular to give the name of the 
post-oltice to which it has been sent, as well 
as the one to which they wish it sent. 

To return a paper, or refuse to take it 
from the post-office, is not a proper notice to 
stop it. Persons wishing to discontinue 
their paper should write to the office of pub- 
lication and say so; but they should be very 
careful to forward amount due, for asubserib- 
er is legally holden as long as the paper may 
be sent if the arrearages remain unpaid. 

(<= Communications which we are una- 
ble to publish will be returned to the writer, 
if the request to do so is made at the time 
they are sent, and the requisite stamps are 
enclosed. It is generally useless to make 
this request at any subsequent time. Arti- 
cles are frequently rejected which, if con- 
densed into half their space, we might be 
glad to use. Anonymous communications 
go into the waste-basket at once, unread. ; 


Articles are paid for only when this is ex- 
pressly stipulated. 








qsON'’s 


HERALD. 


THURSDAY, Avaust 30, 1877. 














To live in peace with your fellow-men 1m- 
plies a measure of self-denial on your part. 
Others as well as yourself have tastes, fee)- 
ings, interests, and rights that are to be re- 
garded. You may not ask of them what they 
are not at liberty to demand of you. If you 
are to live in harmony, it must be on the 
basis of mutual concessions, 

If you would be at peace with your neigh- 
bors, you must not cherish too keen a sense 
of your individual rights. You must not be 
too exacting in their enforcement. Others 
may not think just as you do in regard to 
what are your rights; they may give the 
code a somewhat loose interpretation, while 
you incline to a strict construction. In 
spite of all you may say on the case, the 
views of your neighbors will be likely to 
prevail, and any remonstrances on your part 
will only keep you in chronic contention. 
For aught we know, you may be right, but it 
is useless to contend, with the jury against 
you. All cases must have an end some- 
where, or litigation would be perpetual, and 
so your case must be settled in accordance 
with public judgment. 

If you would be at peace you must not be 
too intent on having entire justice executed 
on your neighbors. In due time God will 
take care of them and settle all the old 
scores; but in the meantime you are to bear 
in mind that He has not elevated you into 
the judgment seat, nor deposited with you 
the authority to order any one else to exe- 
cute summary vengeance on the evil-doer. 
If, in the course of Providence, justice be 
done, you may rejoice; but in case your 
view about the matter differs from that of 
the public, the voice of the latter for the 
time being must prevail. If you would be 
a peaceable member of society, you must 
learn to do your own duty and to let others 
take care of theirs. A great amount of 
weariness and trouble arises from a desire 
to make other people do what they are not 
inclined to do, or from a disposition to lay 
down the rule of duty for others. 





Having obtained the grace of God in con- 
version, you should at once unite with some 
branch of the Church of Christ. As to what 
one it should be, this may be a good rule to 
guide you in the selection: Choose a Church 
that is spiritual, deeply interested in the 
salvation of souls, and that will be able to 
lead you out into the deep and precious 
things of the Gospel. No worldly or social 
advantages can compensate for the loss of 
this quality. In the promotion of spirit- 
uality among men we find the chief design 
of the Church’s institution, and to relin- 
quish that end is to give up the main thing. 
Among those Churches called evangelical 
there is a great difference in this particular. 
Some of them, while correct in doctrine and 
life, lay more stress on social position, cult- 
ure, elegance, and worldly advantages, than 
on spirituality,in their members. With 
such a Church you will be built out only on 
the worldly side, the Church doing for you 
only what some secular association might be 
able to do. Your religious life will be 
cramped and meagre, and after the lapse of 
years you will find yourself crying, ‘‘ My 
leanness, my leanness! ” Then you will have 
got into the sober gray of life, and will wake 
up to the fact that you have done little for the 
Master, and that the Church has done little 
to help you to live a holy life. True, you 
can be spiritual if others are not; but you 
are not likely to be. To obtain the best re- 
sults in the religious life, we need helps. 
The Churth was instituted, not to be a 
school, a social club, or a secular bureau, 
but to be a means of spiritual help to its 
members. To join an unspiritual Church 
will be to you either a source of future re- 
gret, or a means of leading you away from 
the simplicity of the Gospel. In choosing a 
Church, select one that has this great primal 
and indispensable feature, and all other 
things shall be added unto you. 











There are people who regard a church 
debt as the sum of evil. They pray to be de- 
livered from it as from plague and pestilence. 
Their prayer often emanates from their cow- 
ardice and meanness, and hence cannot 
prove very acceptable to God. To be with- 
out enterprise, to be narrow and selfish, or 
to place the world before the cause of God, is 
worse than to be in debt. People thus 
straitened by their penuriousness would be 
immensely benefited by being drawn into 
religions enterprises which would tax their 
liberality. They might feel nervous for the 
moment, but they would in all the future be 
be t:<; ior the bleeding. 

A church debt measures the courage of the 


people. Some people have not courage 
enough to carry a debt. It is well to know 
them. A debt scares them, and it may be 
drives them out of the Church. The loss is 
not great; they belong in the alms-house 
rather than the Church. For the Church to in- 
cur an obligation is to weed out these craven 
spirits and to put the pluck in front. 

A church debt tests the loyalty of a peo- 
ple. Incipient disloyalty lurks in every 
Church as in every State. That is a good 
which draws a dividing line. Abolition 
made rebellion against the rights of man 
show its hand, and so was a good. The 
same gad in a Church is often attained by a 
church debt. The debt is a judgment day 
which sets off the sheep and goats on the 
right and left hand, It is easier to get 
some people to subscribe to your creed than 
to meet your financial obligations; but the 
finance determines the value of the subscrip- 
tion. 

Achurch debt is a teacher, a discipline, a 
training, for areligious body. It teaches peo- 
ple to t#ke responsibility, care, interest. It 
presses them to the exercise of patience, tact, 
and business skill, Without these qualities, 
your Church will never be strong, can never 
exert a controlling influence in a community, 
can never effectually do the work assigned 
it by the Master. The experience may cost 
you something, but effort will be well ex- 
pended. What has cost you something will 
be prized, and you will know how to use it 
wisely and efficiently. Don’t be afraid of a 
church debt; bave the pluck to meet and 
master it. So much may besaid for a church 
debt when it is inevitable; nevertheless, ex- 
cept in such an exigency as any prudent man 
would justify a private indebtedness, should 
a public debt be incurred. 





You have not failed to notice how little it 
takes to blast the reputation and to destroy 
the power of a minister. Unlike the trades- 
man, the farmer, or the mechanic, his whole 
stock in trade is reputation. Blow upon the 
good name of your secular man, and all is 
not lost; he can still work in wood or iron, 
and his crops will grow and his bank stocks 
increase all the same. He is not entirely at 
the mercy of other people. 

With the minister it is totally different. 
As his investments are solely in reputation, 
they are sensitive to the touch of perverse 
tongues. More than any other person, he is 
in the hands of the community, especially in 
those of his friends who are usually able to 
make of him much, or little, or nothing, as 
they elect. To reduce him to zero, they do 
not veed to make great exertion; a word, a 
look, an ominous silence at the right mo- 
ment, or a sly innuendo, gives the fatal stab 
to reputation. He may protest and deny, 
but in vain; he is dead for that people, and 
has nothing more to do but to pack up and 
be off to parts unknown. Even then the 
slander may travel in advance of him, and 
be ready to stare him in the face the mo- 
ment he arrives on the spot. , 

The perishable nature of this ministerial 
commodity should warn both preacher and 
people to hancle it carefully. There is dan- 
ger thatit perish in the using. It will not 
endure to be handled roughly; and is inva- 
riably to be kept right side up with care. 
That so few ministers suffer severely in their 
reputation speaks well for both the pastors 
and the people. That some have thrown 
their lives away for such trivial considera- 
tions is sad, and should serve as a warning to 
all their associates. Cherish most tenderly 
the jewel God has seen fit to commit to 
your care. 





As a good steward you should endeavoi to 
relieve, so far as may be, the temporal wants 
of your preacher. He is not allowed to en- 
ter into business, and yet he is human and 
must live; you are the one who is to see that 
he is free to devote himself to his spiritual 
work. Don’t neglect this duty, for in so do- 
ing you embarrass the work of God. How 
can a man preach with the burden of in- 
creasing debt upon him? These anxieties 
about the means of living distract his 
thoughts, burden his heart, and paralyze his 
efforts. To be in debt and unable to pay, 
damages his reputation, if it does not de- 
stroy his usefulness among the people. Lay- 
men may get on in debt; to ministers the 
course is perilous. Be sure to look after 
your preacher. Pay him enough to enable 
him to live comfortably; pay him in good 
time. Do not presume that he is flush with 
money; he probably is not. Do not pay all 
the other bills before you think of him. 
Such a course is both unkind and unwise. 





In our anxiety to secure educational ad- 
vantages to the ministry, we are in danger 
of forgetting or placing in the back-ground 
the primary, indispensable qualification 
which made the preaching of the fathers a 
power, capable of shaking the world and of 
revolutionizing society. Without an exten- 
sive knowledge of books, they knew God, 
His word, and the experience of His grace. 
Without this same knowledge of God enter- 
ing into.and permeating our life, our words, 
however elegant or eloquent, will be as sound- 
ing brass or atinkling cymbal. They will be 
dead words, entirely incapable of stirring or 
arousing the people to a sense of sin and 
judgment, The words that are quick and 
powerful, and that become discerners of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, must 
proceed from souls glowing with the love of 
Christ and filled with the Holy Ghost. In 
this divine unction the preacher in all ages 
will find his grand resource. In proportion 
as he possesses this qualification will he have 
power over the consciences of men, and will 
be able to lead them to the Cross. Men are 
not reached through the head. Your intel- 
lect does not preach half so effectually as 
your life. The Gospel you bear must be 
illustrated and made visible to men in your 
tone and temper; in your deep devotion to 
the service of the Lord Jesus; in the intense 
glow and steady, consuming earnestness of 
your spiritual life. The outward address to 
the eur men are able easily to resist; but 
they yield to the divine persuasiveness of 





the life. The human nature that refuses to 


be pedagogued to duty, is easily warmed 
into religion. Heat bas a greater moulding 
power than light. 








THE HYMN BOOK AND WHAT IS TO 
BE DONE ABOUT IT. 


The text of the new Hymn-book has 
been determined upon. Its contents 
have passed the final judgment of a 
large and able committee, and met with 
the hearty approval of the whole board 
of Bishops. The diverse views of the 
Church were well represented among 
the different members of the committee 
when they first came together; and we 
trust the remarkable harmony with 
which they concluded their labors is 
significant of the ultimate, genera’, if 
not unanimous, acceptaace of their 
work, when a calm and careful consid- 
eration has been given to it. 

When the primary question came up 
for settlement — the size of the proposed 
volume — both extremes—the one a 
book of two or three hundred of the 
hymns now chiefly in use in public 
worship, the other a fuller and more 
complete collection of hymns than any 
that has yet been made — were strongly 
urged in the committee. But when the 
work was actually begun, of dismissing 
from the present collection all that 
could be spared, to make room for the 
new hymns that have long been called 
for, in some of the departments of hym- 
nology, it was found to be quite impos- 
sible to reduce the present collection in 
use to less than eight hundred hymns. 
Some of them that had never been used 
in one portion of the Church were the 
most familiar and endeared among 
others. Some were so distinctively Wes- 
leyan, and had been so long embalmed 
in the experiences of the Church, that all 
literary criticisms upon them were una- 
vailing. So the committee found upon 
their hands the solid body of eight bun- 
dred hymns persistently refusing fur- 
ther amputation. 

Three hundred new hymns was the 
smallest number that could finally be 
adjudged as admitting, in the most lim- 
ited form, all the additions that had be- 
come indispensable in the multiplica- 
tion of public religious services and in- 
stitutions, for the strengthening of the 
weaker departments in the old collec- 
tion, and for affording even a limited 
selection from modern hymns, some of 
them already favorites in the common 
psalmody of the Churches, and bearing 
the unquestioned stamp of a permanent 
life among the songs of the ages to 
come. While the general criticism 
that the book is too large may be hon- 
estly made by some from a considera- 
tion of its expense, and captiously by 
others from the narrowest of generali- 
zations, there will be more who will 
lament the loss of some of the hymns 
which have been omitted, which are en- 
deared to them by rich spiritual associ- 
ations, and the absence of certain mod- 
ern melodies which are quietly taking 
their places by the side of ‘* Rock of 
Ages” and ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” 
The book mediates between the ex- 
tremes of the latest and best collections. 
It is not contracted, narrow, limited in 
departments, and interpreting only a 
few aspects of the divine life on earth ; 
neither is it, on the other hand, an en- 
cyclopsedia of sacred poetry, a lyrical 
psalter, a body of divinity in rhyme, or 
a collection of sensuous rhapsodies, like 
those largely sung at the present hour, 
rather to awaken and force emotion, 
than to express a legitimate and script- 
ural experience. It is a select, pretty- 
well-pruned, yet quite ample, and wel!- 
arranged collection of the ‘* hymns of 
the ages,” adapted to public and social 
worship, to special occasions and 
themes, to family devotion, and to the 
solace of the sick room. 

There is no donbt it will awaken 
much discussion, We are an outspoken 
people. Our official papers will prob- 
ably have a hard time of it. Scores of 
excellent men will feel themselves pow- 
erfully moved from some source to ex- 
press themselves, not always in flatter- 
ing terms, in reference to it. But we 
are, also, a loyal people, both ministers 
and membership; and the necessity has 
been so strongly felt for a new book, 
for the last few years, together with the 
serious evils arising from the use, in 
our public and social worship, of such 
a great variety of books, that there is 
good reason to believe the new work, 
both the Hymn-book and the Hymn 
and Tune-book, will, at an early 
day, be quite generally introduced 
throughout our communion. The 
agents will doubtless print some of its 
editions at so cheap a rate thut their in- 
troduction into the prayer meeting and 
Sabbath-school will not be prevented 
by their cost. For personal use, the 
Hymn-book, like the Bible, becomes a 
permanent treasure, increasing in pre- 
ciousness as time rolls on; so that a 
considerable expense at first, even if it 
costs a sacrifice, is fully justified. 

But the introduction of a new Hymn- 
book will not, of itself, improve our 
congregational singing. The reporter 
of a secular paper, the other day, re- 
ferring to the Sabbath services in one 
of our city churches when the organist 
happened to be absent (it being vaca- 
tion time), remarked that a lady raised 
the tune and sung well herself, but was 
poorly supported by the congregation. 
This fact naturally suggested to him an- 
other: to wit, that it was not former- 
ly the case in the Methodist Church, that 
the congregational singing faltered. 
** The Church enjoyed,” he said, ‘‘an en- 
viable reputation for the lively and vig- 
orous rendering of its social and Caurch 
music.” 

Why should the congregation sing 
well? When are they practiced in the 
tunes that are sung on the Sabbath ? 
When they were children they sung en- 
tirely different words to utterly differ- 
ent melodies, in the Sabbath-scheol. 





In prayer-meeting another set of lyries 


are used, adapted to varied melodies. 
Formerly, every winter there was a 
singing-school in all our churches, at 
which the new and old tunes which 
were to be sung on the Sabbath were 
learned and practiced. These must be 
renewed, or we must have weekly 
praise-meetings, into which the Church 
and congregation must be drawn, as 
far as possible. By singing the same 
hymns at Sabbath-school, by forming 
large choirs of the young people for 
the Sabbath worship, effective congrega- 
tional singing can be secured. Prof. 
Hastings, of Greenwich, R. I., has ob- 
tained wonderful results with the young 
ladies and girls of the M. E. Charch in 
that seminary town; and at the first M. 
E. Church in New Haven a boy-choir 
leads the congregation in an inimitable 
manner. 

Much will, of course, depend upon 
the pastors. If they, at once, earnestly 
and wisely, take hold of the matter, 
and, feeling assured that nothing will 
happen by accident, that hearty and de- 
votional worship in song can only be 
secured by the most vigorous meas- 
ures, seek to awaken general interest, 
to secure an ample supply of books, to 
arrange for a good chorister or pre- 
centor, have praise-meetings or sing- 
ing-schools for practice, there will be 
among us a blessed renaissance of 
devotional singing, to the glory of 
God and the great edification and 
comfort of His saints. 





THE NATIONAL DECAY OF REVER- 
ENCE. 

Our confrere of the Northwestern 
Advocaie says that ‘‘it does not require 
a constitutional croaker to see that rev- 
erence is dying out among American 
Protestants.” 

Is itso? If it is, we have need of 
national repentance and reformation in 
this respect, as in so many others. For 
such a fact would imply deplorably 
more than it, at first view, expresses. 

A profoundly wrong and prevalent 
opinion would be a pernicious thing, 
hut a wrong sentiment would be worse; 
and reverence, or irreverence, is a sen- 
timent. A sentiment is something 
more than an opinion; it is an opinion 
intensified, animated, by more or less 
feeling. It is a matter of the heart, as 
well as of the head. A people who 
fail of reverence fail of a great virtue 
—a virtue without which there can 
hardly be any deep piety, and without 
which the laws, the magistracy, parent- 
age, old age, high character, and high 
talent, must lose their best influence. 

To fail in the respect due these things 
is, indeed, to fail also in self-respect. A 
man’s own self-estimation must be low 
and vulgar, who finds not in his heart a 
reverent sympathy with things high 
and holy. The loss of self-respect is 
very nearly the loss of one’s own self. 

The lack of reverence is, then, not 
merely a defect of manners; it is a de- 
fect of morals. But why make such a 
distinction at all? Manners are mor- 
als. They have been called minor 
morals; often they are major morals. 
Manners are habitual, and have, there- 
fore, an habitual influence upon our- 
selves and upon others. Their injuri- 
ous influence upon ourselves and upon 
others may, therefore, be incomparably 
worse than that of an eccasional * im- 
morality,” so-called. An immorality 
may be repulsive; but manners are in- 
sinuative and infectious. Many a 
household has been morally ruined, 
many a group of children prepared for 
an ignoble and degraded life, by the 
vulgar manners —the mere ‘‘ manner- 
isms ” — of their parents. 

Several causes have contributed to 
the declension of reverence in this 
country. A fruitful one is in the train- 
ing of our children. We err egregious- 
ly if we suppose that even the minute 
mannerisms of courtesy or respectful- 
ness are of no use — the polite bow, the 
taking off of the hat, the modest, retir- 
ing step of children vefore age or of- 
fice, before the parent or the teacher; 
and a more absurd abuse of ‘* democ- 
racy” could hardly be made than to 
assume that such manners are incom- 
patible with its highest spirit. They 
are singularly powerful in their influ- 
ence on the character of children. A 
bad idiom of grammar, or slang speech, 
in a family, is almost certain to perpet- 
uate itself in the children, and to vul- 
garize them for life, unless it is eradi- 
cated by special training in their later 
education elsewhere. How much more 
powerful, then, the early and habitual 
perversion of a moral sentiment like 
that of reverence, by irreverent maan- 
ners! Their influence, we repeat, is 
singularly powerful with the young. 
Look around you, if you would see the 
proof. What a difference is there in the 
very morale of children who are 
brought up to what you would call the 
‘“* mannerisms ” of courtesy, of respect- 
fulness and reverence, on the one hand, 
and those who are brought up, on the 
other, to reckless, off-hand, vulgar 
manners! Do you not perceive that these 
mannerisms have penetrated profound- 
ly the very temperament of the child, 
and more or less moulded him for life ? 

Again: Our brother editor complains 
of our lack of reverence in the places 
and services of public worship. ‘ Rev- 
erence,” he says, ‘‘ for God’s house is 
far less than it was formerly. Whereas 
our fathers believed that the ‘ Lord is in 
His holy temple,’ and that ‘all the 
earth should keep silence,’ how fre- 
quently, now, are the meditations of 
the devout broken in upon by worldly 
conversation on the part of the most 
godly Church-pillars, even up to the 
very verge of the services! and then 
how soon do the words of the benedic- 
tion die out in a bum of gossip and con- 
gratulatory chit-chat in the corridors 
and the aisles!” 

There has been a deplorable declen- 





sion in this respect. It may be called 


“religious sociability.” That, doubt- 
less, is a good thing, especially among 
our country worshipers, who seldom 
meet but on Sundays; but “ let not 
your good be evil spoken of;” espe- 
cially let it not be justly so spoken of. 
Have the sociability, if you will, but 
have it at the church portal rather than] 
at the altar, or anywhere within the 
sanctuary. 

Again: “‘The great teachers of ir- 
reverence are the daily press,” says our 
brother editor. We do not think he 
overs@rains this point, nor do we be- 
lieve it can be overstrained. The daily 
paper is a daily and powerful influence 
in a family, however casually it may 
be read. The school or the sanctuary 
can hardly equal that ever-reiterated 
influence. But is there anything in 
America more reckless in style, more 
defiant of respectfulness or reverence, 
more nonchalant in habitual tone, more 
light or supercilious about reiigion and 
sacred things in genera], than most of 
our popular dailies? Well-disposed 
parents cannot be too scrupulous 
against the admission of this debasing 
influence into their families. Children 
will sooner or later take on the tone 
and style of the daily paper of tbe 
household. Many wise thinkers attrib- 
ute the general demoralization of the 
country more to this than to any other 
one cause. Even the papers which 
most habitually report religious news, 
especially the Sunday sermons, are 
often addicted to a tone of irreverence, 
of burlesque humor about religion, 
which cannot fail to corrupt the taste 
and destroy the religious feeling of 
childhood ; and it is in childhood, let 
us ever remember, that the public sal- 
vation or ruin begins. To all parents 
we would say, keep these moral pests 
from your thresholds. 

Such are a few of the causes of our 
national decay of reverence. To know 
the causes is to know the remedies. 











THE JEWEL OF CONSISTENCY. 


Among the jewels possessed by the 
French nation, that of consistency has, 
in our humble opinion, no very con- 
spicuous place. With all their loose- 
ness and licentiousness, with all their 
immorality and irreligion, it is quite 
enough to make one wonder at them to 
see their occasional apotheosis of vir- 
tue, and their apparent readiness to 
steal the livery of heaven for the tradi- 
tional purpose of serving Satan. 

To come to the point: It is well- 
known that the French Academy is in 
possession of several famous prizes 
founded by an excellent and well-mean- 
ing philanthropist by the name of Mont- 
yon, which are to be distributed yearly 
as rewards for benevolent and virtuous 
actions. This annual distribution is an 
occasion of much interest, and calls to- 
gether a distinguished assembly to lis- 
ten to the stories of virtue and devotion 
that distinguish those to whom the 
‘* Montyons ” have been awarded. 

To preside over the distribution and 
deliver a eulogy on the fortunate in- 
dividuals, it is customary to select some 
man of note who is known for his love 
of the good and the true. This year, 
by an inconceivable inconsistency, the 
interest of the event was greatly height- 
ened by a grand stroke of malice. The 
orator for the occasion was no lessa 
personage in the annals of skepticism 
and immorality than Alexander Dumas, 
than whom no living Frenchman has 
perhaps done more to unsettle the 
minds of his nation in matters of relig- 
ion, virtue aad morality.. This, of 
eourse, to the average Frenchman, 
intensified the interest of the event, 
and crowds of the curious came to see 
how Alexander Dumas would demean 
himself in a position to which he was 
so little accustomed. But the famous 
immoralist rose to the dignity of his 
task, and donned the livery with so 
much grace that all declared the sinner 
to be a saint. He could hardly avoid a 
little satire at the uniqueness of the 
performance, in his first pages, but 
when he really entered into his subject 
he himself became elevated at the re- 
cital of beautiful and noble actions. 

He could not, of course, refrain from 
his habit and rare power of saying beau- 
tiful and significant things in a single 
sentence, and dispensed through his 
discourse such pearls as these: ‘* One 
admires or satirizes only that which is 
beautiful and great;—the rest one 
judges.” This sentence opened his ad- 
dress, and the following one closed it: 
‘Genius cannot explain God ; His good- 


place are such beautiful thoughts on his 
lips! 

His treatment of the subject was di- 
vided into sections, the first of which 
was: ** The misfortune of being rich.” 
In this he descants eloquently on the 
cares of the rich, and the happy con- 
tentedness of honest poverty. We en- 
vy the rich, and the greater part of 
men desire wealth, but they are wrong, 
for it only brings cares, deceptions, and 
bitterness. People think you have 
more than you really possess, and de- 
mand it of you accordingly. Evena 
millionaire would be ruined if he re- 
sponded to half the demands made on 
his purse, And then you no longer be- 
long to yourself. You are obliged to 
give grand entertainments in order to 
conciliate uther people; and these very 
ones whom you thus treat, use you and 
betray you in return. The meanness 
and ingratitude which you _ receive 
cause you to doubt the existence of 
noble sentiments in the human soul that 
are most necessary to its existence. 
One can count on the affection of chil- 
dren only so long as they are of an age 
not to know what they will inherit. 
**No,” he says in conclusion: ‘* You 
are happy in not being rich,and the sage 
was not right who declared that wealth 
does produce happiness.” 





His next task was to prove that todo 


ness proves Him.” But how out of 


good is to be happy —- a task which he 
fulfilled with great skill, but which was 
bravely inconsistent from the lips of 
Dumas. It was a beautiful allusion to 
the good deeds of those who were about 
to be crowned by the Montyon prizes, 
the possession of which would afford 
them far more rea] enjoyment than all 
the wealth or honor that the world 
could heap upon them. , 

The next section of his discourse 
treated of well-regulated charity, in 
which he contended that it is the duty 
of every individual to endeavor to be 
of assistance to those who are immedi- 
ately around them, and that the highest 
degree of happiness is to be obtained 
by sympathy with the sufferings of 
others. In this connection he paid a 
beautiful tribute to the founder of these 
several prizes for good and charitable 
deeds — the philanthropist, Montyon — 
appealing to his audience to imitate his 
pious example, and increase the num- 
ber of these foundations. 

But the inconsistency of the man, and, 
indeed, of the nation, can be seen in 
every sentence; for it continually ap- 
pears that the good action is to be done 
not so much for the sake of doing as 
with the object of reaping the reward 
of public approbation. In short, the 
Frenchman must receive a meed of glo- 
ry for all that he does; the public must 
stop, and admire, andapplaud. This is, 
in truth, the animus, apparently,of near- 
ly every action, and to seal this phase 
of his subject he recommended, in clos- 
ing, the foundation of a ‘‘ pantheon of 
benevolent people,” in which he would 
place the memories of all those who 
had distinguished themselves by some 
good decd. And in this pantheon of 
his own creation he then proceeded to 
place the directress of the institution 
for the care of incorrigible children, 
with a prize of two thousand francs. 
A young lady of Metz received one 
thousand frances for having generously 
taken care of a poor infirm man who 
came to her house. 

Medals of a thousand francs each 

were distributed to five persons, and of 
five hundred francs to ten; the scene 
closing with the distribution of five med- 
als worth three hundred francs apiece, 
in reward for filial devotion in taking 
care of old and infirm parents. 
Now the point we make is simply 
this—the overweening desire of the 
French to attach an éclat to every good 
action, and to induce men to act, 
largely from this motive. The object 
attained may be good, but the means 
by which it is attained is detestable. 
All over France thousands are looking 
forward to obtaining the Montyon 
prizes for the notoriety which they con- 
fer, and the system degenerates into a 
sort of chase after local fame. In short, 
there is not a particle of true benevo- 
lence in many of the deeds performed, 
and no greater proof of inconsistency 
and hypocrisy could be presented than 
to point to such a foul contemner of fe- 
male virtue standing in the most public 
of places to eulogize the noblest traits 
of humanity. 








THE GLORY OF THE LORD. 
** All the earth shall be filled with 


ure, and long after the present gener- 
ation of men, and other successive gen- 
erations, have passed away? Thus 
many seem to think and believe; and 


‘** the Gospel of the grace of God.” 


fillment, and has been for-ages. 
great New Testament dispensation an- 
swers back to the divine and blessed 


ing. 


Saviour Jesus Christ. 


answer is old and oft-repeated. 


joy to all people. 
world kas come! 


to men!” 


been everywhere along this world, 


drous glory. 


and blessed atmosphere wherein we 
live and move and breathe. 


lieth in the wicked one. 


ment. 
not in the least degree. 
and glory are; here they abide. 
hover over and around poor sinful man 





and degradation. 


That was the full morning of the 
great day of universal grace and glo- 
ry. Ever since then this earth bas/ pounds in weight were removed frou the as- 
been filled with the glory of the Lord. 
Ever since then the grace of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord has as a result forty ounces of standard gold aud 


wherever there was a human being to 
be eternally redeemed and saved. The | the tops of our houses, but we can, at least, 
traveler can go nowhere over this round 
world — on land or sea, or aloft in the | Some day may grow to be great by mere ag- 
atmosphere above, where he will find | 8*eé#tion. 
himself beyond the horizon of this won- 
It enwraps the earth, 
and pervades every corner, and crev-| wij) ponder. 
ice, and continent, island, and ocean, | editorial, quotes from the published report 
just as truly and effectually as the great 


They follow and invite him as he sinks 
amid the lowest depths of wickedness| + 4 matter of mere indifference, but i# 
He is a miserable! rather the fruitful source of improvidence 


sinner, but he sins as if in heaven itself. 
Heaven has come down to earth, and 
every entrance thereof is open. Christ, 
the grand representative and embodi- 
ment of this grace and glory, is knock- 
ing at every door; and when the door 
is open—aye, open but a little —in 
springs and rushes the celestial atmos- 
phere of salvation. Sin is abroad, and 
working its dismal way hither and thith- 
er; butthis avails not to banish, for a 
moment, the heavenly influence. Still 
the great earth is full, the water of life 
flows on and in, and whosoever will, 
of all the race of man, may drink, and 
drink to the brim. 

Such is the real attitude; such the 
veritable situation. One of the great 
German scholars, as he delved for years 
amid his oriental studies, seemed to 
himself, in his enthusiasm, to be ‘* swim- 
miog in a sea of glory.” How vastly 
more appropriate to the redeemed 
among men is language like this! All 
the earth is filled with the glory of the 
Son, and we are on this same earth, 
‘and every moment in the midst of an 
unearthly and mighty influence, pur- 
posely given to us; and by it we may, 
when we choose, be transformed into 
the image of the Heavenly, and take on 
the shape and character that shall fit us 
abundantly for the life everlasting. 
Ask, and receive, for every one that 
asketh receiveth ! 





Editorial Items. 
The President’s second yisit to New En- 
gland, protracted beyond his original inten- 
tion by the hospitalities pressed upon him at 
nearly every town and city along his route, 
closed last week with an ovation at Werces- 
ter, of a character so cordial and spontane- 
ous as must have convinced him—if he 
needed convincing—how deep an impression 
he had made on the hearts of our people. It 
is quite apparent that this visit has been at- 
tended by very substantial results. He has 
succeeded wonderfully in conciliating any 
opposition that might have been lurking in 
the hearts of his followers, and in turning 
the indifference of many into positive friend. 
ship; and this, not by his own speeches, nor 
by those of his associates, which were short 
and informal acknowledgments rather than 
speeches, but by his unaffected geniality of 
manner, and his evident sincerity of purpose. 
He has probably succeeded in winning a 
more loyal and general adherence to his 
views by the mere charm of his personal 
presence and address, inthis brief visit, than 
could be reached in a year by the most care- 
fully-planned political manipulations. 
Even those opponents to him, many of 
them, forgot their resentment in the enthusi- 
asm which his presence everywhere excited. 
As was the case with one of the old Scotch 
clergymen, who said that, going out one 
foggy morning, he saw what seemed to him 
a terrible monster approaching, which, on a 
nearer view, became a man, and when close 
to him turned out to be a brother, so it hap. 
pened with many who had echoed the cry of 
fraud,” and looked upon the coming guest 
asausurper. In this case not *‘ distance,” 
but presence, “lent enchantment to the 
view.” If, when he swings around the 
southern arc of the circle, he succeeds as 
well as here — and of this there can be no 
reasonable doubt — President Hayes may 
confidently expect a more universal and 
unpartisan support than has been usuaily 
accorded to our chief magistrates. 





At a Sunday-school convention held in 


Bristol, Eng., during the session of the late 
Conference, Rev. S. Coley, one of the speak- 


the glory of the Lord.” When will this| ers, impressively warned parents and teach- 
wondeiful prediction be fulfilled? Is|ers against judging children harshly, and 
it to be in some far-off period in the fut- condemning them for indulging their natu- 


ral inclinations in the matter of innocent 
pastimes. He said he had one of the best 
of fathers, and yet that father had once, by a 
hasty expression, caused his son (the speak- 
er) pain whica lasted for many years. When 


thus, as it seems to us, multitudes of| only six years of age he had been conscious 
good people are partially blinded in re- of forgiveness of sins, but his father had the 
spect to the comprehensive purposes of 


idea that a child who loved God should not 
play, and one day, in the midst of his sports, 
said to him, “ You are a little bypocrite!”’ 


We more than suspect, on the other| The child felt the charge keenly, and the de- 
hand, that this ‘‘ exceeding great and| pression and distrust which it occasioned 


precious promise ” is now in actual ful-| bung over him for seven years, when the 
The cloud was finally lifted, and his soul found 


peace. Who can measure the suffering 
which that hasty accusation caused! and yet 
how many adults, whose affection for their 


proclamations of the times long preced- | children is beyond question, are equally in- 
There can be nothing better for | considerate. 
this entire earth than what is already 
provided in the infinite treasures and 
resources of the Gospel of our Lord and 
For what is the 
actual heavenly provision now existing | jess criticism which is forgotten as soon as 
for this planet whereon we dwell ? The | said. 

It was 
simultaneous with Christ’s birth, and} .J4<¢ of persons who derive a meagre sup- 
was first proclaimed and sung by angel port by picking coals from our ash barrels 
voices — voices that for four thousand | along the sidewalks, or glean in our rubbish 
years, since the singing of the ‘‘ morn- | heaps for articles which we have cast aside 
ing stars,” had never fallen on the ears | #8 Worthless. 
of mortals —‘‘ good tidings of great 


Let us remember that 
* Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart,” 
and that nothing is easier,and perhaps nothing 
mere common, than to blight a child’s iife for 
months, and even years, by some rude, care- 
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We have often looked with pity on that 


It seems such an unpromising 
and unprofitable occupation. Still more un- 


promising, but surprisingly more profitable, 


The Saviour of the was the work lately performed in Philadel- 
Glory to God in the} phia of collecting the dust which had been 
highest, peace on earth, and good-will | allowed to accumulate for the last twenty- 


five years on the roof of the Mint, and ex- 
tracting the precious grains which had set- 
tled down upon it, and which the winds and 
rain had failed to dissipate. About 1,752 


phalt covering on the roof, which, after being 
subjected to the usual assaying process, gave 


ninety-six ounces of standard silver, the 
whole valued at about $850. We should 
probably look in vain to find gold mines 00 


learn not to despise small things, which 


—_ 





A careful analysis of our prison reports 
will often reveal facts which thoughtful mer 
The Boston Journal, ina late 


of the Eustern Pennsylvania penitentiary 
certain figures which go to show that out of 
432 commitments of persons under 25 years 
of age in that institution, during the years 


True, the world of mer is sinful ; it 1874-6, inclusive, 326 had neither occupation 
Comparative-| nor trade. “That is,” says the Journal, 
ly few hail this boundless glory, and |“ more thanthree-fourths of them had ‘ drift- 
salute it with joy unspeakable, and vol-| ed’ into manhood without the anchor of any 
untarily and conscicusly plunge into its | *teady vocation or any honorable aim of selt- 
unfathomable depths and heights, and 
are thereby saved from moment to mo-| oF the penitentiary.” The legislature of 
Bat this sad fact alters the case | pennsylvania will be memorialized on this 


Here the grace 
They | tating the industrial training of the young; 


support in view; and they were wrecked, al- 
most as a matter of course, within the wails 


subject, and asked to devise means for facili- 
but the true remedy, after all, must begin 


where the evil begins—at home. Parents 
and guardians need to learn that idleness '5 


. 
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and crime, and that there is no surer, quick- 
er way to ruin a child than to neglect train- 
ing him for some useful purpose in life. 





When a new labor-saving machine is in- 
vented by which the work heretofore done 
by ten men can be done by one, we are very 
apt to forget, in our admiration at the dis- 
covery, the nine uofortunates who are left 
out in the cold. So when a new highway is 
thrown open to commerce whereby com- 
munieation between remote countries is 
considerably shortened, we rarely stop to 
think, a8 we congratulate each other on our 
improved facilities for transit and travel, of 
the great activities and interests deranged, 
if not destroyed, by the opening of the new 
route. A conspicuous illustration is seen in 
the case of the Suez Canal, concerning 
which David A. Wells, in the North Amer- 
ican Review, writes as follows: — 

‘*Some of the remarkable results which 
have attended and followed the completion 
of this great enterprise have been thus re- 
ported: It diverted from employment and 
rendered comparatively useless, between 
1870 and 1875, about 2,000,000 sailing-vessel 
tonnage, and substituted steam tonnage, 
passing through the canal. It shortened the 
time for operations in India produce in Eu- 
rope to the extent of certainly one-half, and 
probably five-sixths. .... It has restored, 
in a degree, to the Mediterranean ports the 
commerce of India, of which they were so 
disastrously deprived at the close of the fif- 
teenth century, by the discovery, by Vasco 
da Gama, of the route by the Cape of Good 
Hope. Or, to sum up, it has rendered un- 
necessary 80 large and so costly an amount 
of the old machinery of an important branch 
of the world’s trade — warehouses, sailing 
vessels, capital, six months’ bills, and the 
merchant bimself and his retinue of em- 
ployés,— and has so altered and twisted so 
many of the existing modes and channels of 
business, as to cause immense losses, mis- 
chief and confusion.” 

vsshundiieatdices 


The decision of the managers of the Per- 
manent Exhibition at Philadelphia to open 
their gates to the public on Sunday, will be 
deplored by all good men as another in- 
stance of yielding to the too prevalent dese- 
cration of the day on the part of corpora- 
tions who have money interests at stake, and 
who unscrupulously invade the sanctity of 
holy time in order to swell their receipts. 
We learn that Messrs. John Wanamaker 
and Alexander P. Brown, finding them- 
selves overruled, have terminated their con- 
nection with the board of management, 
which now consists of representatives of the 
steam and street railways, whose interests 
are closely related to the success or failure 
of the enterprise, and who defend their act 
by the plea of “financial necessity.” We 
sincerely hope religious men will promptly 
follow the course taken by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and withdraw their 
goods if they form a part of the Exhibition, 
and thereby cease to countenance a decision 
which outrages the social Christian con- 
science, violates the law of the State as re- 
corded on the statute-book, and defies the 
law of God. 





Lay representation is no longer a mooted 
question among our British Wesleyan breth- 
ren. The principle has been adopted with 
a surprising unanimity for a body so conser- 
vative and deliberate in its movements as 
the British Conference, and for a change in 
its structure and economy so radical and far- 
reaching. The whole subject, however, 
bad been so exhaustively discussed in pre- 
ceding years, the details so carefully weighed 
and settled upon, that nothing seemed left 
for the present session but to accept the re- 
port of the committee. There was no pro- 
longed debate, and the only important 
amendment made was that suggested by Dr. 
Punshon, that one-eighth of the lay repre- 
sentatives, including the general treasurers 
of the twelve connectional funds, be elected 
annually by the mixed Conference; and 
that of the eighteen lay representatives 
other than the general treasurers, six shall 
retire annually and not be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election — thus confining it toa 
three years’ honor. The scheme goes into 
operation next year. The guiding minds of 
the Conference, while approving the princi- 
ple, are yet, very naturally, nervous about 
certain peculiarities of detail, and evidently 
regard the movement in iis present aspect 
as tentative. Doubtless there will be modi- 
fications in the future, but we congratulate 
our brethren across the water that the crisis 
of a great constitutional change has been 
passed so successfully. 





Are the times so hard after all — we mean 
so universally hard? Are there not many 
grumbling who have no right to grumble, — 
whose profits, if not large, have been 
steady and yield a fair return on the capital 
invested? And are there no encouraging 
sigus of a more prosperous future? It is 
true that great numbers are still without 
work, and that the wages of enployes have 
been reduced, in many cases, to the lowest 
point. Itis true that in many departments 
of business no tokens of improvement are 
yet apparent, and necessary expenses even 
are scarcely met. But, on the other hand, 
we must not shut our eyes to the quiet ad- 
justments that have been going on to meet 
and mitigate these depressed conditions. If 
wages have been reduced, it is likewise true 
that the cost of living has fallen till it nearly, 
if not quite, balances the reduction in 
wages. In dry goods, clothing, house rent, 
furniture, coal and other staples, the decline 
ranges from 15 to 40 per cent.; so that if the 
work of the laborer commands less remu- 
neration now than formerly, his wages now 
will purchase nearly as much as they did in 
more prosperous times. But there is an- 
other and more significant index of a decid- 
ed change for the better: From the official 
report of the New York City Savings Banks 
it appears that 7,000 new depositors have 
opened accounts since the first of January, 
and that the amount deposited has increased 
by the sum of $2,150,764. No doubt, we 
should find the same gratifying sign of a 
substantial, if moderate, improvement in 
other cities. Add to this the enormous sur- 
plus of our wheat crop, which, sooner or 
later, must yield a golden harvest to our 
Western farmers; and have we not ground 
to claim a more hopeful outlook, and to en- 
courage one another with the belief that 
the hard times will soon be over? 


In the September number of the Maga- 
zine of American History, the chief subject 
treated is the French invasions of the Onon- 
daga country—a careful account of the 
several attempts of the French command- 
ers, Champlain and Frontenac, to capture 
the stronghold of the [roquois nation, and 
to establish a permanent French colony—by 
Mr. George Geddes. Itis prefaced by a map 
of the country drawn expressly for the 
Magazine. The reprint is a new transla- 
tion of Champlaio’s own narrative of the 
expedition of 1615, with a reproduction by 
photo-engraving process of the view of the 
Indian fort attacked at that time. The 
diary ef Governor Samuel Ward is com- 
pleted. There is a brief and well-digested 
paper on Martial Law in the Revolution, by 
Col. G. Norman Lieber, Judge Advocate U. 
S. A., son of Dr. Francis Lieber. The tio- 
graphical sketeh is of Judge Upshur, of 
Tyler's cabinet, one of the victims of the 
explosion of the “* Peace-Maker” in 1844, 
The notes and queries are quifnt and 





usual literary notices of historical publica- 
tions. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
111 & 118 William Street, N.Y. 





President Hayes and party were captured, 
on their way to Concord last Wednesday, 
by the New Hampshire preachérs gathered 
at their beautiful camp-ground at the Weirs, 
conducted to the stand by Rev. O. W. 
Scott and called on to “‘ speak in meeting.” 
Brother Adams, in his brief but fitting 
speech of welcome, compacted a ercdo which 
included Sabbath observance, temperance, 
the Bible in the common schools, loyalty to 
Bible principles, and the constitution of the 
land, and did not inelude “rebellion either 
against beaven or the government of the 
United States.” This direct, emphatic, posi- 
tive enunciation ended with acordial greeting, 
to which the President replied in his usua) 
modest and informal manner, expressing 
his belief that the only safe reliance for the 
chief magistrate is “that divine assist- 
ance without which be cannot succeed and 
with which he cannot fail.” Attorney Gen- 
eral Devens and Postmaster General Key 
also addressed the meeting, the latter declar- 
ing himself the son of a Methodist minister. 
The exercise closed with prayer and the oc- 
casion was evidently as well enjoyed by the 
distinguished visitors as by the large com- 
pany to whom their presence and kind words 
were a source of great gratification. 

The services at Hamilton this year were 
characterized by the same fervency and di- 
rectness of appeal which have marked pre- 
vious gatherings held on these grounds, and 
were doubtless successful in spirituabresults. 
Presiding Elder Dorchester managed the 
public meetings with bis usual tact and abil- 
iy. There was a smaller attendance of 
transient visitors during the earlier part of 
the week than in previous years, but on Sun- 
day the number present reached, it was sup- 
posed, ten thousand persons. Dr. Steele 
preached in the morning, ahd Rev. A. A. 
Wright in the afternoon, the latter service 
being followed by one of the largest social 
meetings ever held at thestand. Rey. Fred. 
Woods was the speaker in the evening. The 
order throughout the meeting has been ex- 
cellent, and the spiritual impetus gained will 
doubtless be felt throughout the Churches. 


- + 
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Don’t forget the Tent Fair at West Med- 

ford next week, in aid of the Trinity M. E. 
Church. It willcommence on Monday eve, 
and continue aftersoon and evening through 
the week. L:2t the Churches on the line of 
the Lowell road get up excursions to the 
Fair. The Churches in Lowell, Woburn, 
Stoneham, Winchester, Medford, and Som- 
erville, might easily reach the Fair and 
cheer by their presence the faithful band 
that are laboring so hard. Boston ought 
also to send a large number; the fare is only 
15 cents. West Medford is one of the finest 
suburbs of Boston, and well worth a visit, 
aside from the coming occasion. 
The tent will be put up on Saturday, 
Sept. 1st. Ou the Sabbath there will be 
preaching by the pastor; and in the after- 
noon at five o’clock a temperance meeting, 
to be addressed by Drs. Mallalieu, Miner, 
and others. * 











An item is going the rounds of the papers 
to the effect that insanity among women is 
largely on the increase. It appears from a 
recent report by Dr. R. L. Parsons, superin- 
tendent of the New York City Lunatic Asy- 
lum, that the 478 patients admitted to that in- 
stitution last year were all women, and of 
1,359 under treatment on January 1, only ten 
were males! It further appears that the annu- 
al increase of female patients has for several 
years averaged more than tee per cent. 
Such an announcement is indeed alarming, 
and the causes for such a condition of things 
should be carefully investigated. 

Messrs. H. Clay Trumbull and J. D. 
Wattles have purchased the Surxday-school 
Times, with its accompanying publications, 
of Mr. John Wanamaker, who nearly six 
years ago came to the rescue of the imperiled 
sheet and succeeded, by a generous pecun- 
iary outlay and judicious management, in 
placing itin the front rank of uadenomina™ 
tional Suanday-school papers. There will be 
no change in the scope, or the editorial con- 
duet, of the Times, and we scareely know 
where to suggest an improvement In it. 

Dr. Tourjé2 made a flying visit to this office 
last week, en rowte to Thousand Island Park, 
and looked as fresh and hearty as though he 
had never heard of a “‘ Normal Institute ”’ 
with its fatiguiag details, and had never 
thought of a “* Conservatory ” with its re- 
sponsible duties—as though life were to 
him a perpetual vacation instead ef what it 
is—a vacationless round of plans and 
achievements that would quite exhaust the 
strength of a half-dozen ordinary men. 

Judge J. S. Black’s article on *‘ The Elect- 
oral Conspiracy” is to be replied to in the 
September-October number of the North 
American Review, by Hon. E. W. Stough- 
ton, the associate of Secretary Evarts before 
the Electoral Commission. 














: Be -ot 8 ME 2. 

Bishop Haven called on us last Friday on 
bis way to attend his Western Conferences. 
He is looking well, but his health is far from 
being established. 








The last issue of Harper’s Weekly con- 
tains a finely-executed portrait of Dr. Pope, 
the newly-elected president of the British 
Wesleyan Conference. 

The Boston Preachers’ Meeting will hold 
its first session after the summer vacation, 
on Monday, Sept. 3d, at 10 o’clock. Dr. W. 
R. Clark will give an address upon “ The 
Results of our Camp-meeting Efforts.”” The 
meeting on Sept. 3d will be open to the pub- 
he. C. W. WILDER, Secretary. 











NOTES FROM THE CHURCHES, 
main. 
PORTLAND DISTRICT CAMP-MEETINGS. 


The meeting held at Old Orchard, closed 
on Friday evening, with a large and very in- 
teresting love-feast, which the Presiding EI- 
Ger found it very difficult to briug to a close. 
This last day was the only pleasant day of 
the meeting, and brought the only large con- 
gregation of the whole meeting. There 
must have been four thousand persons pres- 
ent at the afternoon service. Rev. 8S. F. 
Wetherbee preached an able sermon in the 
forenoon, and Rey. O. M. Cousens an equal- 
ly able one in the afternoon. The plans and 
needs of the Maine Conference domestic 
missionary society were elearly and quite 
fully presented before the afternoon congre- 
gation by Rev’s P. Jaques, Pottle and Day. 
During the forenoon services a collection of 
$50 was asked for Brother Hobart, to assist 
in making his remaining days as comfortable 
as possible in the asylum at Augusta; and a 
little over that sam was cheerfully contrib- 
uted. At the cloge of the evening love- 
feast, the Presiding Elder gave the Church 
some admirable advice, and then commend- 
ed them to God and dismissed the congrega- 
tion. Many regrets were expressed that the 
meeting was so short, and hopes were gen- 
erally expressed that another year the meet- 





eurfous, and the number closes with the 


At the close of the meeting the preachers 
and laymen were called together, and after 
due deliberation expressed their desire that 
the meeting next year should begin on the 
Tuesday nearest the 20th of August, and 
continue till the following Wednesday.. The 
meeting throughout was a sticcess. The 
management of the Presiding Elder was uni- 
formly approved, and Brother Jaques by his 
ability in directing the meeting, and his 
courtesy to all, won for himself a host of 
camp-meeting friends. 

At the close of the camp-meeting at O'd 
Orchard, Brother Jaques announced that he 
would held a camp-meeting at Shapleigh, 
commencing Sept. 24th. 

The Portland District Camp-meeting at 
Martha’s Grove, Fryeburg, commenced last 
Monday under the most favorable auspices. 
The weather was superb; the Presiding El- 
der and a large number of preachers were 
there in the Spirit, and the people were 
with a mind to work. The meeting opened 
Monday evening with a prayer-meeting con- 
ducted by Rev. P. J«ques, which was spe- 
cially interesting. The congregations are 
gradually increasing up to writing, and give 
promise of large audiences before the meet- 
ing closes. The following brethren have 
preached: Rev’s C. W. Bradlee, F. Grove- 
nor, G. C. Andrews, C. C. Mason, —— Ree- 
ord. 

Prominent among the ministers present is 
Dr. Torsey, of Kent’s Hill, who, one can 
easily imagine, has an eye on the trout nooks 
of the beautiful Saco, which glides by the 
camp, as well as on the crooks and quirks of 
the theology preached on such occasions. But 
if by these seasons of recreation the good 
Doctor will only prolong his life to a hun- 
ig years or so, a blessing still to the breth- 

en, we will wink at his trout fishing while 
others are fishing men. 

Camp-meeting John Allen, of course, is 
here, at his three hundredth or less camp- 
meeting. Berjamin Lufkin, that tower of 
strength, is also here. Each year marks 
new improvements in these already beauti- 
ful grounds, and gives promise of a pros- 
perous future fur Martha’s Grove. Brother 
and Sister Nutter will do everything in their 
power to make this place a blessing forever. 





Rev. C. W. Bradlee, pastor of the Method- 
ist Church at Bridgton, baptized one and 
received ten persons into the fellowship of 
his Church the first Sabbath of this month. 

Rev. Henry Carpenter, of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgton, holds an outdoor 
meeting Sunday evenings, preaching from 
the band stand on High Street hill. Many 
attend this service who cannot be brought 
into the churches, 

In the revival at Gorham, N. H., many of 
the converts are from among the reformed 
men. 

A good revival is in progress at Saccarap- 
pa. Meetings have been continued each 
evening since camp-meeting. Several have 
been reclaimed and converted. The vestry 
j8 crowded each evening. Mrs. Clark, the 
singer, is assisting very efficiently in the 
meetings. L. 





KENNEBEC VALLEY CAMP MEETING. 


This meeting commenced August 13th and 
closed August 20th. Great additions and 
improvements have been made upon the 
grounds since the last meeting. The com- 
mittee had taken great pains to have every- 
thing in complete readiness for the accom- 
modation and comfort of all that should 
come. The weather was about as unfavora- 
ble as it could be; but, nevertheless, the at- 
tendance was large, and the meeting was 
thought to be one of the most successful that 
has ever been held on the ground. 

Rev. E. Martin, Presiding Elder of Lew- 
iston district, had charge of the meeting. 
But few are better qualified for the difficult 
and delicate duties of such an occasion. He 
had the most cheerful co-operation of alarge 
number of ministers, both within and with- 
out the bounds of the district. Rev. W. S. 
Jones acted as chorister. Rev. J. W. Ham- 
ilten, of Boston, was present, and found 
ready sale for his paper bricks. He gave us 
a grand sermon. 

An audience estimated at from six to eight 
thousand was present on the Sabbath. 
There was no disturbance or disorder. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed by the 
preachers in reference to the arrangement 
fer running Sunday trains. The time is 
probably near when Sabbath camp-meetings 
in these parts will be numbered with things 
of the past. SECRETARY. 





tems. — James Dodge, esq., aged 70 years, 
and his wife aged 71 years, highly respect- 
able people, died at their home in Turner, 
Augu st 6th, withia one hour of each other. 

The Friends bave been recently holding 
very interesting revival meetings in North 
Fairfield and Belgrade. {The Friends’ meet- 
ing-house in Sidaey is being remodeled and 
repaired. 


The fall term of the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary and Female College at Kent’s Hill 
had about one hundred students present at 
the opening. The prospect is fair for a 
prosperous term. Prof. Rich has been 
granted leave of absence on account of ill 
health, and has taken a tripto California. 
The institution was never, perhaps, in a 
more vigorous and bighly prosperous con- 
dition. 

The new block being erected by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Au- 
burn is nearly completed, and is avery fice 
structure. 

Mrs. Martin, of Auburn, the wife of Rev. 
E. Martin, Presiding Elder of the Lewiston 
district, had a very narrow escape from 
death a short time since, by being thrown 
from a carriage. She escaped with but slight 
injuries. 


The temperance cause in Auburn and 
Lewiston is advancing, and a good religious 
interest prevails in the Churches. Mr. C. 
C. Frost, of Auburn, who has been engaged 
in temperance work in Connecticut, has re- 
turned heme, and is now doing good service 
for the cause in Monmouth and Wales, and 
other portions of the State. He delivered a 
powerful discourse before the reform club 
in Winthrop, Sunday, August 6th. 

The Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting proved 
to be a grand success. The Maine State tem- 
perance camp-meeting is now in session on 
the same ground, and is progressing with 
marked interest. Some two to three thou- 
sand persons were present at the opening 
service, which consisted of a temperance 
love-feast presided over by Hon. Sidney Per- 
ham, of Paris. The address of welcome was 
delivered by ex-Gov. Perham, in the ab- 
sence of Gov. Connor, who was ex- 
pected to be present, but was detained. The 
address was highly entertaining, and was 
listened to with marked attention. The Good 
Templars and Temple of Honor are largely 
represented. The meeting cannot fail of ac- 
eomplishing mush good. @. 











EAST MAINE. 

A large congregation have been residing at 
the Northport camp-ground for the past two 
months. Preaching on the Sabbath and 
other religious services have been regularly 
maintained. | 





ing might be held over the Sabbath. 


is at present serving the Baptist Church in 
Blue Hill. 


Bishop Neely preached in the Baptist 
Church in Ellsworth, Sabbath, Aug. 12. 
Rey. C. C. Tilley has closed his labors 
with the Baptist Church in Nobleboro’. He 
is to take a course of study at the Newton 
Theological Seminary. 

Rev. E. B. Haskell has tendered his resig- 
nation of the pastorate of the Cedar Street 
Baptist Church in Rockland. 

A strong and increasing religious interest 
is enjoyed in the Methodist congregation at 
Bucksport Center. A love-feast held with 
them last Sabbath morning was a season of 
unusual religious power, such as has not 
been enjoyed in that place fur many years 
past. O. A. P. 








CONNECTICUT. 

ONE OF THE FATHERS. 

East Hampton.—At the Willimantic 
camp-meeting just closing, we saw one of 
the fathers Rev. D. N. Bentley, of Norwich. 
He is in his ninety-third year, and was con- 
verted in 1800. He commenced telling the 
story of the Cross almost immediately after 
coming into the light and joy of salvation. 
He walked ten miles to his home to try and 
win his father’s family to Christ. Arriving 
about sundown, he found the table spread 
for supper, but the supper was saved for 
breakfast. The night was spentin prayer 
and teaching father, mother and the chil- 
dren the way of faith, He saw them all ul- 
timately brought to a saving knowledge of 
the truth. 

For nearly seventy-five years he has 
preached the Gospel. During that time he 
has married five hundred couples and of- 
ficiated at three thousand funerals. He has 
never received any remuneration for preach- 
ing or for burying the dead. His benefi- 
cence has been continuous. He now lingers 
te pronounce benedictions upon the Church, 
honored and respected by an appreciative 
public. J.F.S, 





RHODE ISLAND. 

A valuable contribution to the history of 
this State is now going through the press, in 
a history of the town of East Greenwich, 
written by Dr. D. H. Greene. It will soon 
be issued, and contain about 300 pages. 

Dr. Whedon has finished for the present 
his labors on the new Hymn-book. As sec- 
retary of the committee, a great amount of 
work has devolved on him. Commit- 
tee meetings make a poor vacation. 


The full term at East Greenwich begins 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. 

Brother Raymond has divided his vacation 
between mountuins and seashore, having re- 
turned from Bethlehem and gone to the 
Vineyard. 

Rhode Island Methodism has had two 
centres of resort this season — East Green- 
wich and the Vineyard. The sessions of 
the committee on the Hymn-book at the for- 
mer place have drawn together many prom- 
inent men of the denomination. Then Dr. 
Tourjée’s Musical Institute has had a corps 
of lecturers, large both in numbers and in 
ability. Recently Dr. Wentworth lectured 
on the @hinese; Dr. Payne on An Outside 
View of the Musical Profession; Prof. Hud- 
son on How to Study English Literature ; 
and Prof. Blakeslee on the Relation of the 
Academy to Eloquence. The Institute has 
closed its session, and next year its members 
think to study music on a transatlantic trip. 

Mts. W. F. Crafts has been spending a 
short season in Rhode Island, and greatly 
interested the people of all denominations 
at East Greenwich 6n Sunday, the 19th inst., 
by discoursing on Illustrated Teaching. 

In 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
METHODISM IN MILFORD. 


The Methodists of Milford, though not 
numerous, are a prayerful, earnest, and 
happy people. They could not well be 
otherwise, under the lead of such a devoted, 
earnest and faithful pastor — Rev. J. P. Har- 
rison, a young man of much promise to the 
Church. They had beeu accustomed to hold 
meetings in a hall, but they greatly needed 
a more commodious church home, where 
the people would be inclined to attend di- 
vine worship. They contemplated build- 
ing a chapel, but as the old Baptist church 
was for sale, the question of its purchase 
was seriously considered. The pastor at 
once consulted the parties concerned, and 
negotiated for the property. He was for- 
tunate in securing so valuable a piece of 
property for fifteen hundred dollars. To 
put it in excellent shape inside, only re- 
quired the expenditure of three or four 
hundred dollars. This incladed the carpets 
and chandeliers. Some three hundred dol- 
lars more will! paint the outside and furnish 
the vestry. Thus, for some $2,500 they will 
have a beautiful place of worship. The 
pastor, by personal effort, has secured $600; 
and $900 have been kindly loaned them, se- 
cured by a mortgage on the property. 

Sabbath, August 12th, the church was re- 
opened for divine worship and rededicated. 
The house was literally packed. The deco- 
rations were complete. In the contribution 
and arrangement of the flowers the ladies 
of the different denominations were in- 
terested. The society are grateful for their 
great kindness and assistance. 

The sermon was preached by Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton, pastor of the People’s Church, 
Boston. The sermon was from Acts, 1, 6, 
and was eloquently delivered. The people 
had great expectations, and they were more 
than realized. His sermon in the evening 
was equally felicitous. Brother Hamilton 
succeeded in raising money enough to lift 
the mortgage, and also to pay for improve- 
ments already made —a grea: achievement, 
considering the hard times. 

The singing, under the direction of 
Brother Dille, pastor of the M. E. Church 
at Amherst, N. H., was good and added 
much to the interest of the occasion. The 
dedicatory prayer was offered by the 
writer. The pulpit, chairs, communion 
table and service, and other valuable things, 
were donated them by members of other 
Churches. These expressions of good-will 
and interest in the society are assuredly en- 
couraging and inspiring. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we expect Methodism in Mil- 
ford will become a power, and the society 
become more and more influential. 

W. G. Stuart. 





Gleanings. — The M. E. Church at Goffs- 
town was struck by lightning Aug. 18, and 
totally destroyed. The furniture of the 
church was mostly saved, also the horse- 
sheds. The loss is put at $4,000, and there 
was noinsurance. It will be a heavy blow 
to this little society. Tbe Baptists have 
kindly tendered them the use of their house 
for the present. The pastor of the Church, 
Rev. J. Mowry Bean, was away at the time 
of the fire, enjoying a vacation upon the 
Epping camp-ground. 

Mr. Jobo Stone, of Claremont, an esteemed 
and influential citizen, and a valuable mem- 
ber of the M. E. Church, died Aug. 16, very 
suddenly, aged 71 years. He will be missed 
in the community and Church. His Chris- 
tian experience extended over some thirty 





Rey. Mr. Woodbury, lately of Pembrcke, 


years, during which time he was faithful in 


LY 


the performance of religious duties, and 
commanded the confidence of every one as a 
conscientious, devoted Christian. A widow 
and ten children survive him. 

A bitter Church quarrel has for some time 
been going on in the Congregational Church 
at Francestown, and is notorious. A question 
submitted to the courts has lately been de- 
cided, Chief Justice Doe giving the judg- 
ment that “ there is no subordination of the 
Church to the parish,” and that “ the Church 
has a constitutional right to choose the min- 
ister of a parish.” The suit was brought by 
the plaintiffs —a minority who adhered to 
the society — for the communion service. 
The 66th annual report of the State Bible 
Society shows that 89 towns have been can- 
vassed during the year, 19,841 families vis- 
ited, and 338 Protestant families found witb- 
out a Bible. The collections amounted to 
$1,530, and the other receipts to $5,003. _Bi- 
bles distributed, 6,366, 

There is prosperity in the Freewill Bap- 
tist Church at Wolfboro. On a recent 
Sabbath 17 were added to the Church. H. 








GENERAL METHODIST ITEMS. 


Rev. Dr. F. 8. DeHass, United States Con- 
sul at Jerusalem, arrived in New York Au- 
gust 15. 


Bishop Marvin, of the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has arrived home from 
his trip around the world. 

At the recent session of the Colorado Con- 
ference, a resolution was offered requesting 
the Bishops to send to it nothing but able- 
bodied men, and to give each transferred 
minister a trial of one year, in order to test 
his ability to perform froutier work. 

Rev. J. F. McClelland, son-in-law of Dr. 
Abel Stevens, pastor of St. John’s M. E. 
Church, New York, bas been obliged to re- 
tire from his ministerial work, on account of 
ill health. 

An exchange says: “ There are 24,000 
Methodist Church members in Maine, of 
whom 12 000 belong in the Maine and 12,000 
in the East Maine Conference. In the Maine 
Conference there are 121 churches; in the 
East Maine Conference 100 churches. In all, 
there are 44,000 attendants on Methodist 
Churches in Maine.’ 

A gentleman living in a prosperous New 
York town has recently deeded $20,000 
worth of real estate tothe Board of Church 
Extension of the M. E. Church. The prop- 
erty consists of two store buildings, with the 
lots on which they stand. The gentleman 
and his wife are to have a life-interest in this 
property. 

Mrs. Rachel E. Swormstedt, wife of the 
late Dr. Leroy Swormstedt, died a few 
weeks since. She was aged seventy-two. 
She lived usefully and died in the faith. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, through 
its Missionary, Church Extension, and 
Freedmen’s Aid Societies, has expended, 
chiefly for the colored people, $2,101,757. 
“We have to show for this,” says the 
Christian Advocate, “ in the South thirteen 
institutions for higher education, with 26 
professors, 1.500 pupils, and a property val- 
ued at $250,000. Sixty thousand colored 
children are now annually taught by the 
teuchers sent out from schools and colleges.” 


Bishop Wiley organized the Utah Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Salt Lake City, August 10. It is composed 
of preachers from the late Rocky Mountain 
Conference. Erastus Smith was elected 
secretary. 


Rev. Jesse B. Young, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, Carlisle, Pa., sailed, August 16, from 
Philadelphia, for a short tour through the 
British Isles and a portion of the Continent. 

The Ocean Grove Camp-meeting opened 
Aug. 15, the first sermon being preached by 
Rev. S. H. Platt. The number present on 
the first night is said to have been 10,000. 

Rev. Ephraim Watt, of the New York 
East Conference, and pastor of Whitestone 
M. E. Charch, has sailed for Europe. 

Bishop Wiley held the Montana Confer- 
ence session at Bozeman, Aug. 2-5. No new 
preachers were received, and none were 
elected to deacon’s or elder’s orders. The 
statistics show: Probationers, sixteen; 
members in full, 248; churches, five, valued 
at $29,000; Sunday-schools, eight; teachers 
and officers, fifty-five, scholars, 481. The 
next session is to be held in Virginia City. 

The annual assembly of the United Meth- 
odist Free Churches (England) closed on the 
3d inst. About 220 members were present, 
and the session was a very harmonious one. 
The tabular view gave the following statis- 
tics: Itinerant preachers, 374; local ditto, 
3,501; leaders, 4,439; members in society, 
72,999; members on trial, 6,934; net increase, 
1,680; chapels, 1,311; other preaching rooms, 
208; total amount subscribed for chapel 
trusts, £65,174. 


BRITISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE NOTES. 


The Missionary Secretariat was enlarged 
to include four members, and Revs. E. F. 
Jenkins and M. C. Osborne were chosen to 
fill the vacancies. ——— The stationing com- 
mittee presented the second draft of appoint- 
ments. —— Bands of Hope, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the superintendents and S. S. 
committees, were authorized. —— The dele- 
gate from St. John, N. B., was commended 
to the sympathies of the Connection, and a 
subscription was started among the minis- 
ters. —— Rev. B. Hellier, the classical tutor, 
was appointed to succeed Rev. Mr. Farrar as 
governor of Headingley. —— Eight addition- 
al circuits were formed by dividing the 
larger circuits. —— Ex-President M’Aulay’s 
charge, at the ordination of the 73 candi- 
dates, was very impressive. —— The death 
of a veteran native missionary in the Fiji 
islands — Joel Bulu — was announced. —— 
Rev. W. Kelynack, from Australia, ssid 
they had, in Australia, about 1,000 churches 
and 850 other preaching places, 950 Sabbath- 
schools, with 75,000 children; 60,000 mem- 
bers, with 338,000 attendants. —— Dr. Ger- 
vase Smith was appointed the representa- 
tive to the Australian Conference, and J. 
Jackson Wray will assist Dr. Smith in his 
regular duties as secretary of the Metropol- 
itan Building Fund. -— The critical point 
decided for the present in the lay represen- 
tation scheme is that the circuit stewards 
shall, as such, be members of the district 
meeting, and, as such, shal! form part of the 
constituency by whom the lay representa- 
tives shall be chosen. 


Rev. John Rattenbury, of the British Wes- 
leyan Conference, has been doing a noble 
work in raising a special fund, outside of 
the regular Conference collections, for the 
support of worn-out ministers. In the four 
years past he has secured in promises 
£90,706, of which £52,197 has been paid. At 
the next Conference he completes his semi- 
centennial in the ministry, and it is expected 
that, if his life is spared, he will be able to 
report the magnificent sum of £100,000, se- 
cured to brighten the life of, and ward off 
poverty from, the poor. The work has been 
wrought in comparative silence. 


Gates: 


Dr.C. H. Payne, president of Ohio Wesley- 
an University, preached at Martha’s Vine- 
yard Sunday morning, Dr. J. M. Reid in the 
afternoon, and Rev. L. B. Bates in the even- 
ing. The services were well attended and 








very interesting. 
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It is the most prompt in Action, sure 
to relieve Pain. and effects the most 
Speedy Cure of Diarrhea, Dysen- 
tery, Cholera Morbus, Cholera In- 














fantum,ofany known remedy. 





It has the largest sale in New 





Bnugland of any medicine of its kind. 
For Children Teething it is of great 











$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


M cae & HAMLI 





CABINET ORGANS. 


& FOUR 
GREAT 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
Paris, ‘Vienna, Santiago, 


1867; 1873; 18753" =» 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876, 


Owxy Oncans assionep First Rana ar Cenrennrat, 

Great variety HA styles at prices which would be i bi. 

work of such exe utllevt encqualed facilities fo moony ace 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES; 


{ 
Ive octave double reed organ 

F with tremaiant, rear, $100 
Ive octave organ, nine stops 

F with vox celeste, PLL 

Sold also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented untit 

rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 

payment of $1.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free. , 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 

















GILMAN BROTHERS, Proprie- 
tors, Boston, Mass. 
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Those Terrible Headaches Generated 
by ubstrueted secretions, and to which ladies are 
especially eubject, can always be relieved, and 
their recurrence prevented, by the use of TAR- 
RANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
Procurable at all drug stores. 
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CHURCH, LODGE AND HOUSEHOLD 


FURNITURE, 








THIS SET COMPLETE 


Solid Black Walnut, Ash or Chestnut, 


Elegant Polished Panels. 


UPHOLSTERED INTERRY, $65, PLUSH, $75, 


25 Patterns of Church Sets in Stock, 
$45 1.0 $800, 


Medal awarded by the U. 8S. Centennial 
Commission al Philadelphia. 

We also have one of the largest 
and finest stocks of Household Fur- 
niture to be found in America. 

Photographs and Price Lists sent 
on application. 


PAINE’S MANUFACTORY; 
48 CANAL STREET, Boston. 
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* Indispensable to the Library, Clergy- 
man, Lawyer, Physician, Editor, Teacher, 
Student, and all of any calling in life who 
desire knowledge.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANKICA, 


Ninth Fdition. --- American Reprint. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior 
in its elaborate and exhaustive character to all 
similar works, 

Toe contributors are the most distinguished and 
original thinkers and writers of the present and of 
the past. 

This issue isthe Ninth revisionina spaceof over 
one hundred years since its inception, and this r - 

rint, a copy in every particular ot the British 
Raitt: Dp now in course of publication, is the best 
and Sous work ever offered to the American 

“ e, 

The articles are written in a most attractive 
style, and the quantity of matter in each volume 
is one third greater per volume than in any other 
Cyclopedia sold at the same _ rates. 

he work contains thousands of Engravings on 
Steel and Wood, and is printed from entirely new 
tyve made expressly f.-r it. 

It will be comprised intwenty-one Imperial oc- 
tavo volumes, six of which are nw reaty, and the 
succeeding volumes will be issued at the rate of 
three a year, 


Price per vol., extra cloth binding... $5. 
In half Turkey morocco, extra....... 87. 
Sold only by subscription. 
A neat Pampbiet, giving specimens of pages, 
cuts, full-page illustrations, lists of contributors, 
etc., will be mailed gratis to applicants, 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
FRANK RIVERS. 


General Agent for New England, 
318 28 School S:reet, Boston, Mass, 





Wy ANZED ~ 4 ali times, MEN OF EDUCA- 
TION AND ‘ ULTURE, to take subscribers in 
the New Engiand States for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Ninth Edition (Amertone reprint). To 
men of energy and good address liberal terms will 
be givea, with permanent employment and choice 
territory. For further particulars apply to 
FRANK RIVERS, General Agent for hew En- 
gland, 28 School Street, Boston. 318 





Camp-Meeting Music. 


Our supply of Camp-Meeting Music Books is 
large and varied as usual. We are prepareq to 
supply Committees, or agents duly authorized by 
them, on favorable terms. 

GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS; 

by Sankey and Bliss, Nos. 1 and 2, Board 

Covers, 35 cts, Paper 30 cts. with Masie. 

Words only, 6c, Paper cove ’s, and other 


styles. 
SONGS Of FAITH; by Tenney & Hoffman 35 cts. 
GOSPEL SONGS; by P. P. Bliss........... 35 cts. 


WINNUWEID HYMNS; by Dr. McCabe... 30 cts. 
TRIBUTE OF PRAISE; by Dr..Tourjee.... $1.00. 
REVIVALIST; by Hillman...........-++008 75 cts, 
CRYSTAL SONGS; by Bischoff & Presbrey. 35cts, 

These are retail prices. By the dozen or hundred 
aliveral reduction. Order early sv as to secure a 
good supply. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield Street, 
316 Boston, Mass 





Clarke’s Tooth Ache Drops cures instantly, 





Is not a new com- 


4 und. HUNT’S 
EMEDY has 

been before the pub- 

ic 20 years and used 


i 
by all classes, with 


vice of se 
HUNT’S BEM- 
EDY has seaved 
from lingering dis- 
ease and deatb han- 
dreds of citizens. HUN».’S BEMEDY cures 
peau and all diseases of the Kidneys, .~ ame 


and Uriuary Organs. 








For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip 
about R. H. Stoddard, with Portraits of the Poet 
aud bis Family, get the Septeuber Wide Awake, 
Also Solomon's seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian, 
Abroad, etc., ete. Uniy 2 cents, 


Send to D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass, 













value, giving the little sufferers ye By Ocusso. 

Rest, Sleep and Health, Saving Life 284 

by its promptness in curing disease, ae ae 
Keepitinyourhouse. Itcosts but ove itp ; pay ety RY, 

twenty-five cents. 10.000 | | SOLD!) 





Illustrated Circulars Sent Free* Address 


HOLBROOK & SON, E. Medway, Mass 
308 eow’ 








’ AHEAD 
- ALL COMPETIT 


“WORLD'S 






ZO Na» 


2p, 
Me 


HENRY F MILLER 


* PIANOS % 
_ TWO MEDALS 
[AWARDED, PHILADELPHIA. 1876._ 
OF BOSTON AND PRONOUNCED 
THE BEST 
HENRY F. MILLER, 
BOSTON 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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HAWTHORNE & TUCKER 
Plumbers 


AND DEALERS IN PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS 


No. 16 Province Street, corper 
Province Ct., Boston. 


N. B-—Plumbing Materialsto fuilders 
at Wholesale Prices. 





HOME SAVINGS 


= 
BANK, 
Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 
CORNER OF BOYLSTON. 

DEPOSITS put on interest the first day of eacly 
month. DIVIDENDS paid in April and October, 
On money that has remained in the bapk three 
months or more, 

gw Money, Checks and Drafts Received 'y Mail o% 
Express, placed on Depositand Books Returned, 

314 





The New Sunday SchoolMusic Bo ok. 


HEAVENWARD 


By J ames R. Murray, P. P. Biissand other favorit 
writers, is the ONLY new Song book containing the 
BEST hymns and music by the late P. P. BLISS, 
aod is pronounced the BEST collection of Songs 
for the Sunday-School yet published. Send 25 cts, 
fora sample copy (in paper covers). Price in 
ooards 35 cts. $30.00 per hundred. 


SCHOOL CHIMES MERRY VOICES 


New School Song Book | By N. Cok STEWART, 
by Jas. R. Murray. For For Schools, semi- 
Public or Private Scl ools naries, ete., 
Juvenile Classes, etc. | Songs, Duets, Choruses 
Used in many of the| and complete Element- 





largest schools in tne|ary_ Instructivns, A 
Country. 224 pages.j|perfect School Song 
Price, 50cts, $5.00 per| Book. Price, 50 cents. 
dozen. $5.00 per dozen. 


HER- 


CHAPEL ANTHEMS "5,27 3.5, 2 


them Book for Choirs, ete. Price, $1.25. Dis- 
count on quantities, 


THE IMPERIAL fF A 
School Book. Price, 75 cents. $7.50 per dozen, 


Songs of P, P. Bliss. A,colleston of,P P 


secular and sacred. Price, 30 cts. boards; 50 cis, 
cloth; 7éc. full gilt. 


ga” Any of the above malied on receipt of retail 
price, 


ga” Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
FREF. 


S. BRAINARD'S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


292 CLEVELAND, O, 


CHAMPION AIR PISTOL. 








For target practice and shooting 
small game. 

Shoots darts ani slugs with accu- 
racy. 

Recommended by Gen. W.T. Sher- 
man, J. F. Lynch, Bsq., of the Aus- 


tralian Rifle Team, and many 
others. 
* PRICES: 
RCE AEE cree OOS Oem $3.00 
Nickel Plated........ Dp onphnsasbeebesosee 86.00 
6e iT) 


rosewood handle... $7.00 
TO BE FOUND IN BOSTON AT 
JOHN P LOVELL & SONS’, 

E. REMINGTON & SONS’, 

WM. READ & SONS’, 

T.P. BARNES & SONS’, 

JUDSON D. HARRIS’, 

Sent by express, U. O. D., to any address. 


POPE MFG. 00., 
45 High Street, 


BOSTON. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Third Quarter. 
Sunday, September 9. 
Lesson XI. Acts xix, 1-12. 





BY REV. W. E. HUNTINGTON, 





PAUL AT EPHESUS. 


We notice, as a marked feature in the 
Gentile ministry of Paul, that he labored 
to establish the faith of Christ in the 
great cities. In Athens, and Corinth, 
and Ephesus, idolatry had enormous 
power. All their learning and art were 
involved in the religion of paganism. 
The cilies, then as now, controlled na- 
tional life. In the city, full of its bot, 
busy life, ideas start into activity, opin- 
ions are forged as ina furnace; itis the 
focus of social interests and intercourse ; 
it is the place where the masses of men 
gather, and through which alone princi- 
ples of wide importance to mankind, 
whether in business, politics,or religion, 
can be carried outward to the scattered 
elements of society with the enthusiasm 
and power they need. Therefore Paul 
put the leaven of the Gospel into these 
great Gentile jumps, looking to the law 
of social life and to the ages, as God 
shall turn them forward, for the leaven- 
ing of the whole race, And our pres- 
ent lesson brings into prominence an- 
other feature of the apostolic plan ; that 
was, to pat a spiri’wal faith and life into 
the material, worldly city life of that 
day. The Gospel of the Holy Ghost 
is what Paul preached to the Ephesians, 
a spiritual life and truth —the Gospel 
of the Spirit, as it is the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. No truth needs emphasizing 
more to-day than that the Holy Spirit is 
& present, personal power, and that He 
uses Christ’s truth to convince and con- 
vert the world. Christianity still has 
the problem of the great cities to solve. 
How shall they be evangelized? How 
shall these unsaved multitudes be 
rescued from their multitudinous sins ? 
The Gospel of the Holy Ghost will save 
them; not the Gospel of a merely his- 
toric Jesus; not the Gospel of a dead 
orthodoxy which believes every word 
of the Decalogue and the Beatitudes, 
as moral codes; but the Gospel brought 
down into the practical labors and 
struggles and sins of this hour, vitalized 
and made the power of God unto salva- 
tion by the ‘*demonstration of the 
Spirit.” 

While Apolios was at Corinth. Apol- 
jos, a man of remarkable gifts of learn- 
ing and eloquence, was left by Paul in 
Corinth when he started for Jerusalem. 
This man may have been born of Gen- 
tile parents who became Jewish prose- 
lytes, and after his conversion retained 
this name which belonged to one of the 

toman divinities. His native city, 
Alexandria, was distinguished as a lit- 
erary metropolis; and he undoubtedly 
entered into the work of preaching the 
Gospel of Christ with even more of the 
grace of scholarship than Paul himself. 


Paul having passed through the upper 
coasls, came to Ephesus. The parts 
mentioned include the region east of 
Ephesus — Galatia, Phrygia, and prob- 
ably Lycaonia and Lydia, which he 
traversed in coming from Jerusalem 
and Antioch. 

Have ye received the Holy Spirtt since 
ye believed? Perhaps the keen spirit- 
ual perception of Paul detected some 
lack in the converts of Ephesus. Here 
was an intensely pagan city; there was 
needed, therefore, the most powerful ex- 
emplification of the Christian faith in 
the lives of its believers. 

Ephesus, unlike many of the principal 
cities of the first century of our era, was 
growing more and more in prosperity and 
wealth. It was the seat of Diana’s Temple, 
a heathen goddess worshiped under the 
name of Artemis. ‘* The claims of Ephesus, 
however, to the praise of originality in the 
prosecution of the liberal arts, are but in- 
oonsiderable; and it must'be content with 
the dubious reputation of having excelled ip 
the refinements of a voluptuous and artifi- 
cial civilization.” 

We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost. Undoubtedly 
those who made this reply to Paul be- 
lieved in God as a Spirit. But as to the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter, the third 
person of the Trinity, they knew noth- 
ing, and confessed their ignorance. 

“It is probable,” says Olshausen, “ that 
they did not regard the Messiah as the only- 
begotten Son of God, but merely as an ex- 
traordinary man. The meaning of their 
words, therefore, is, that God still appeared 
to them as a simple, self contained, indivisi- 
ble unity, and that they knew nothing of 
those distinctions of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, necessarily grounded in the nature of 
God’s spiritual essence, without which we 
cannot conceive God communicating and 
revealing Himself as the Living One.” 

Unto what, then, were ye baplized? 
Paul was evidently surprised at their 
ignorance, and questioned them more 
closely as to the initial rite which Chris- 
tians use in beginning a spiritual life — 
that of baptism in the Triune name. 
They answered: ‘Unto John’s bap- 
tism,” — which was the baptism of re- 
pentance. 

John verily baptized, etc. Here Paul 
in no wise underrates the mission and 
work of John the Baptist, but quotes 
the words of John himself, to show that 
he was only the herald of a greater 
One to come, and that His ministry 
was to bring men to that repentance 
which is a preparation for the faith 
Christ taught. 

They were baplized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. To say that this ex- 
ample sanctions the practice of rebap- 
tizing persons who have once received 
Christian baptism in one form, and who 
desire to have the rite administered in 
another form, is not a fair interpreta- 
tion of the facts. For these who are 
the examples had not been fully Chris- 
tian disciples heretofore; they had not 
received Christ’s baptism, neither had 
they been endued with the Holy Ghost. 





The Holy Ghost came upon them, etc, 
In answer to the call of faith made by 
the apostle, undoubtedly that these fol- 
lowers of Jobn might have “the full- 
ness of the blessing of the Gospel of 
Christ,” he laid his hands upon them, 
as a sign, and the Holy Spirit filled 
their hearts. There was no more igno- 
rance or doubt respecting the Spirit; 
for His power was manifest in their 
hearts and upon their lips, as they ut- 
tered new things out of a new experi- 
ence. 

About twelve —the sacred number 
made dear to the little Church of 
Ephesus; perhaps because the Master 
chose twelve to form the first Christian 
society. Only a handful! But now 
that the Holy Ghost had come upon 
them, ‘* all things were possible.” 

Spake boldly for the space of three 
months, etc. Paul argued and plead 
with the Ephesians for this length of 
time, upon the great truths of the 
Gospel, preaching in the synagogue of 
the Jews. 

Divers were hardened —those who 
warded off conviction. Those who 
fight against conscience and reason, 
and the influences of the Spirit, must 
grow callous of soul. The resisting 
power grows with exercise, like all 
other powers of ournature. Sensibili- 
ties grow less acute ; the possibilities of 
religious life diminish. 


Spake evil of that way, ete. He that 
is not for Christ, is against Him. These 
hardened Ephesians not only steeled 
their own hearts against the truth, but 
became the active opponents of the 
apostle’s work. It is hardly possible to 
take an indifferent, or merely negative, 
position in reference to religion. 

He departed from them, and separated 
the disciples, etc. Again the apostle 
turned from the Jews, and gathering 
the little band of Christian believers 
together, he withdrew from the syna- 
gogue and held services in a school- 
room or hall which was controlled by 
one Tyrannus. 

All they which dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus — meaning 
probably proconsular Asia, which in- 
cluded the three provinces of Ionia, 
A£olia, and Lydia. From Ephesus, it 
is likely, disciples went out into the 
villages and towns of the whole region, 
proclaiming the story of redemption ; 
so that it was true that all in Asia heard 
of Christ and had an opportunity to ac- 
cept Him. 

God wrought special mtracles by the 
hands of Paui. His stay of two years 
in Ephesus was richly blessed of the 
Holy Ghost to the healing and saving 
of the people. Not only such miracles 
as he had before performed, but un- 
usual wonders, were wrought by Paul. 


From his body were brought unto the 
sick handkerchiefs, or aprons, ete. Even 
the clothing of the apostle seemed to 
be the repository of miraculous power, 
as was the robe of Jesus himself. Dis- 
eases and devils were expelled from the 
afflicted by the touch of the sudaria 
or girdles which Paul had carried. As 
in the case of the shadow of Peter 
(Acts v, 15), we are to suppose that 
where pure and childlike faith existed 
it was not put to shame. “ It was not 
the shadow or the garments which 
healed, but only the wondrous influence 
which streamed from the apostle.” 





ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS. 
From the Notes. 
Berean Lesson Series, September 9. 

1. Trace Paul’s career from Corinth 
to Ephesus. 

2. Whom did he leave to direct mat- 
ters in Corinth ? 

3. How do you explain the fact that 
Paul found ‘certain disciples” who 
knew nothing of the Holy Ghost ? 

4. Is rebaptism allowable ? 

5. For what purpose was Paul espe- 
cially gifted in Ephesus ? 

6. Do we all require special spiritual 
gifts for special work ? 





OUR FUTURE MINISTERS AND MIS- 
SIONARIES. 


AN APPEAL TO THE YOUNG. 





BY REY. ASA BULLARD. 





It will be but a short time, and your 
parents and older brothers and sisters 
will have finished their work on earth 
and will be at rest in the grave. Min- 
isters of the Gospel and missionaries of 
the Cross, one after another, are laying 
aside their armor, having fought the 
good fight and finished their course, 
and soon all of them will be gone. 
Now, where are we to look for those 
who will take their places? Who, in 
the next generation, are to be the pas- 
tors and members of our Churches, and 
who, like angels of mercy, are to carry 
the bread and water of life to the 
dwellers in the regions of darkness and 
death ? 

Ah, young friends, we turn our eyes 
to you! If the heathen of the next gen- 
eration are to enjoy the blessings of the 
Gospel, they must receive it from you. 
Some of you will be cut down in your 
youth (God grant that you may not be 
unprepared! ); but many of you, we 
trust, will live mapy years to labor for 
Christ. It is high time you were all 
preparing yourselves for this work, if 
you are not already prepared. None 
of you are too young to begin this labor 
for the Saviour. Every boy and every 
youth should now ask himself if he 
ought not to be a minister of the Gospel. 
He sheuld think and pray much about 
it every day. No piows boy has a right 
to make up his mind to be a farmer, a 
merchant, a mechanic, a lawyer, or a 
physician, unless be can find some good 
reason why he should not be a minister. 
Christ says: ‘‘ Go ye into ell the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure.” This command is addressed to 





children, especially to pious children 
(and all children ought to be Chris- 
tians), just as much as it was to the 
early disciples ; for He said, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” Those disciples have gone 
to their reward, but others have taken 
their places, to carry on this work, and 
they will continue to do so to the end 
of the world. So much of the great 
work as remains unfinished, in a few 
years will be thrown upon you. You 
must then go forth yourselves to the 
heathen, or furnish the means to send 
out others. It will be your work—to 
be done in person, or by helping to sus- 
tain a substitute. 

There are thousands of Churches in 
our land which will soon be without 
pastors, unless they are raised up from 
among those who are now children and 
youth. Millions and millions of the 
heathen will perish without the Gospel, 
unless those who are now members of 
our Sabbath-schools prepare themselves 
to carry it to them. Who will be mis- 
sionaries to the heathen? Who will 
prepare themselves to be good minis- 
ters for Christ? Come, young friends, 
and dedicate yourselves anew to the 
Saviour. Look at the salvation of the 
whole world as the great object for 
which you are to labor, and begin this 
labor now. Begin it by striving to be- 
come more and more holy every day; 
by finding out new ways to earn and 
save money for the heathen; and by 
laboring and praying for the conversion 
of other children, that they, too, may 
engage in this good work with you. 
The Lord bless you and raise up from 
among you hundreds and thousands 
who shall labor and pray for those who, 
in this and in all lands, are perishing in 
their sins! 





Che Family. 


ONE OF CHRIST’S BURDEN-BEAR- 
ERS. 





BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 





One of Christ’s burden-bearers, 
I follow where He leads, 
Content to trust Him wholly 
Who knoweth all my needs. 
The way may be most dreary, 
And lead through desert land, 
But in all times of trouble 
My Father holds my hand. 


I trust His love to guide me 
Along this earthly vale, 
And never one who trusted 
Has known a promise fail. 
When storms of earth break o’er me, 
And fierce the blast, and wild, 
I hear Him saying softly, 
** Trust all to Me, my child.” 


One of Christ’s burden-bearers, 
In His I sink my will, 

And when His cross grows heavy, 
Christ is my comfort still. 

My heart grows warm and tender 
At thought of what He bore, 

Content a burden-bearer 
To be forevermore. 





RECENT GOLDEN WEDDINGS. 


BY L. H. B. 








In these days of cheap and easy di- 
vorces, the married couples who have 
made out to live together for half a 
century have fairly earned the distinc- 
tion of being bulletined upon a com- 
mon ‘ matrimonial roll of honor,” as 
personages who deserve well of the 
republic. No matter how uneventful 
their lives, or humble their attainments, 
they have at least accomplished one 
thing that is rare enough and difficult 
enough to be considered an achieve- 
ment. The good example set by them 
to a rising generation eager fur longev- 
ity, entitles them to no mean rank as 
social benefactors. 

In Massachusetts alone, during the 
first seven months of the present year, 
almost fifty golden weddings have been 
recorded. The earliest was that of Ja- 
cob Colton and his wife, Clarinda Rob- 
bins, at Longmeadow, January 3, when 
three generations of descendants were 
present, with many friends and neigh- 
bors. Mr. Colton has long followed 
the craft of spectacle-making, and both 
he and his wife were married at the age 
of 27. At Great Barrington, a week 
later, Jarvis Pixley, aged 72, and his 
wife, Laura Joyce, aged 71, had their 
golden wedding —all of their ten mar- 
ried children being present save a son 
and a daughter who live in California. 
During all the half-century, the pair 
have lived within a few rods of their 
present house, and worked the same 
farm, which was inherited from Mr. 
Pixley’s father. The golden weddings 
of Captain James Goldsbury, of War- 
wick, and George L. Beal, of Winchen- 
don, also happened in Janvary. 

At Tolland, February 2, Alanson 
Bugbee, aged 75, and his wife Abigail 
Spellman, aged 72, celebrated with a 
large gathering from the surrounding 
towns. Other February anniversaries 
were those of Deacon S. P. Robbins, of 
Warren, (5th); Samuel Keene, of East 
Bridgewater (6th); Hiram Bartholo- 
mew of Sheffield, when a poem was 
read by Rev. Philip Germond who per- 
formed the marriage ceremony in 1827 ; 
J. M. Hewes, of Boston Highlands 
(19th); and Joseph Bly, of Easthamp- 
ton (22d). 

The March celebrations were those of 
Bradford Barnes, of Plymouth (6th) ; 
Daniel Knowlton (whose wife was Lu- 
ey M. Dodd), of Holden (8th); Israel 
Gardner and Jonathan Boswoith, of 
Swansea (22d); and Charles Smith, of 
Shelburne. Six golden weddings were 
also recorded in April: Josiah Foster's, 
at Salem (5th); William E. Doane’s, 
at North Brookfield (16th); John Ba- 
con’s, at Boston (16th); Christopher 
Bassett’s, at Salisbury Point (16th) ; 
Clark Nye’s, at Blandford (22d), in the 
house where the pair have lived ever 
since their marriage; andS. H. Lewis’, 
at East Boston (30ib). 





The merry month of May adds no 
less than eighteen such occasions to the 
list. On the 2d, at Sunderland, some 
seventy-five kindred, friends and neigh- 
bors assembled to do honor to the fifti- 
eth marriage anniversary of Horace 
Lyman, among them being his son, Ed- 
ward E, Lyman, clerk of Franklin 
county, and the two daughters, Mrs. 
John M. Smith and Mrs. Whitney L. 
Warner, with their children. On the 
19th, .at Northampton, General B. €. 
Cook, who has done business in the self- 
same store during the half century, 
celebrated with a gathering of his de- 
scendants,among whom only one death- 
that of a married daughter — has ever 
happened. On the 22d, at Conway, the 
celebration of Rudolphus Rice drew to- 
gether a company of morethan a hun- 
dred, as did also that of Alonzo Warner, 
at Granby, on the 31st. Among the 
guests at the wedding of Edward M. 
Ross, of Boston Highlands, on the 9:h, 
were the groomsman and bridesmaid of 
1827, who were themselves married the 
following September; and a similar 
fact characterized the celebration of 
Jacob Tufts, of Westboro’, later in the 
month, The other May weddings were 
those of Captain Freeman French, of 
Boston Highlands; Cyrus Goodrich, of 
Lunenburg; Daniel F. Fitts, of Haver- 
hill (14th); Herman Hitchcock, of 
Hawley; Newell Brown, of Water- 
town (14th); Warren Fox, of Woburn 
(17th) ; Captain Daniel Brown, of Fall 
River (17th); Caleb Thayer, of Black- 
stone; Stephen Heald, of Barre; Sam- 
uel B. Pope, of Quiney (23d); C. D. 
Long, of Chelsea (24th); and Seth 
Sears, of West Hawley. 

June’s celebrations were those of 
Horace Hastings, of Haverhill; Dea- 
con Ezra S. Brewster, of Canton; Wil- 
liam Day, of Bradford; E. C. Turner 
of Plymouth; Noah Clark, of Florida; 
and J. Pi@ree, of Claremont. 


John Moore, of Warren, well-known 
as the proprietor of ‘‘ Moore’s ink,” 
reached the fiftieth anniversary of his 
marriage, the first week in July, but in 
very feeble health; and on the 12:h of 
the month, at Lawrence, Thomas Barr 
celebrated, with his five children and 
thirteen grandchildren — death having 
as yet spared all his descendants. 

From Connecticut ten golden wed- 
dings are reported, as follows: Horace 
Jobnsou’s, at Middletown, and Captain 
Richard Farnham’s, at Clinton, in Jan- 
uary; William Adam’s, at Stafford Hol- 
low, in March; Henry Lippingwell’s, 
at Norwich, and Captain Sidney Grant’s, 
at Manchester, in April; William 
Hoyt’s, at Hebronville, and F. W. Par- 
rotv’s, at Bridgeport, in May; James 
S:etson’s, at Brooklyn, Nathan Gunn’s, 
at Milford, and Calvin Down’s, at New 
Haven, in June. Rhode Island adds 
four to the list; Daniel Westcott’s, at 
Portsmouth, in January; Esek Rams- 
dell’s, at Warwick, in March; Scott 
Smith’s, at Providence, and Nathan 
Goft’s, at Warren, in April. From 
Maine only three are reported: In May, 
that of Nathan Horr, of North Nor- 
way; in June, that of Rev. Stephen 
Thurston, for forty years pastor of the 
the Searsport Congregational Church, 
whose presents on this occasion includ- 
ed $1,000 in gold; in July, that of Cap- 
tain Smith C. Cox, of Hallowell, with 
guests of five generations. New Hamp- 
shire’s semi-centennials number nine: 
Colonel W. G. Flanders’, at Warren, 
in February ; Thomas Currier’s, at New- 
ton, and Giles Merrill's, at Windham 
Depot, in March; Timothy Bruce’s, at 
East Lempster, Jease Towle’s, at Can- 
dia, and Amos Morrill’s, at South Hamp- 
ton, in April; Truman Stevens, at Lit- 
tleton, in May; James Sanborn’s, at 
Concord, in June; and Nahum Nut- 
ter’s, at West Ossipee, in July. The 
seven months’ record for all New En- 
gland is brought up to embrace 86 cases 
by the following baker’s dozen of wed- 
dings in Vermont: Isaac S. Shepard’s, 
at Royalston, and Robert W. Hemer- 
way’s,at Bridgeport,in January ; Luther 
Perkin’s, at Perkinsville, and Charles 
Eddy’s, at Chester, in February; John 
Cook’s, at Charleston; Stephen Bar- 
num’s, at Shoreham, and Erastus 
Phelps’, at Orwell, in March; George 
Cox’s, at Barnard; Orrin Nelson’s, at 
Wheelock ; Jabez Phinney’s, at Greens- 
boro,’ and J. C. Goodspeed’s, at Mont- 
gomery, in April; John N. Pierce’s, at 
Clarendon, in June; Timothy Sibley’s, 
at Winooski, in July. 

Outside New England, may be no- 
ticed the golden weddings of Rev. Dr. 
Rufus Anderson (Jan. 8) who graduat- 
ed at Bowdoin in 1818, and has been 
secretary of the American Board dur- 
ing the entire half century; of Rev. 
Cephas Bennett (Jan. 10), Baptist mis- 
sionary at Rangoon, Burmah, formerly 
of Utica, N. Y.; of Dr. George L. 
Shearer (March 8), at Dollsburg, Penn., 
where he has lived in the same house 
for fifty years, and whose numerous 
guests, brought on special railroad 
trains, comprised six of his brothers 
and sisters, seven of his sons and 
daughters, and four of the wedding 
company of 1827; of John O. Bartlett 
(April 11), at No. 326 Pearl street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; of Miles Norton (in 
April, at Sedalia, Mo.), who was born 
at Litchfield, Conn., in 1799; and of 
William Warner (in May, at Rochester, 
N. Y.), who was born in Massachusetts 
in 1807, and of whose eleven children 
that reached maturity seven still sur- 
vive. Allusion was made in May to 
‘“an Ohio mother who attended the 
golden wedding of her daughter,” and 
to the similar celebration of Louis 
Jacobs, at Vienna, Mich., when his 
father of the same name, who was 
twice wounded in the war of 1812, and 
is now 106 years old, ‘led off in a 
lively French dance with a beautiful 
girl of sixteen summers.” At a New 
York golden wedding in February, 
‘* thirty grandchildren and great grand- 
children of the aged pair marched into 





the room, two and two, the larger first, 
then the smaller, until the rear was 
brought up by toddlers of two years. 
Each child carried a bouquet. of .flow- 
ers, which decreased in size as did the 
bearers, until the last two bore each 4 
single blue violet. Filing past their 
grandparents the children presented 
the flowers to them, the boys to the 
bride and the girls to the groom; and 
in making the presentation each child 
recited a verse of a poem descriptive 
of the occasion.” At London, in June, 
occurred the golden wedding of E. F. 
Flower, who made his fortune as a 
brewer at Stratford-on-Avon, and whose 
hospitality - R. W. Emerson, J. T. 
Fields, and many other Améaicans have 
often enjoyed. Mr. Flower is himself 
in some sense an American, for when a 
boy be came to Indiana with his uncle 
who was one of the founders of New 
Harmony; buthe soon returned to En- 
gland and married at Warwick the lady 
who has been his companion for half a 
century. ‘* George Eliot” was in early 
life an inmate of their household. At 
Rondout, on the Hudson, August 4, was 
celebrated the golden wedding of James 
S. McEantee and his wife, Sarah Jane 
Goetchens, in the presence of a large 
number of their children, including 
Jervis McEntee, the artist, John Mc- 
Entee, who commanded the 20th New 
York infantry during the war, and 
Mrs. Vaux, wife of the New York 
architect. 


Ten years beyond the ‘* golden” 
comes the ‘‘ pearl wedding ” anniversa- 
ry, of which seven cases have been re- 
ported in New England this year. At 
Springfield, on the 5th of March, Jona- 
than Goff, aged 81, and bis wife, Celia 
Hanks, aged 79, celebrated the incident 
of their marriage at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
sixty years before, on the day of Presi- 
dent Monroe’s inauguration. Mr. Goff 
served through the war of 1812, in com- 
pany with his father, who was a revo- 
lutionary veteran, and he first met his 
wife in the tent of one of the generals. 
The venerable pair are still hale and 
hearty, and able to do their own house- 
hold work. Of their eleven children, 
seven survive, and five of these were 
present, with numerous grandchildren, 
at the celebration, which attracted more 
than a hundred kindred altogether. 
The other pearl weddings were those of 
Reuben Hodsden, at North Yarmouth, 
Me., in February; Elisha French, at 
Braintree, Mass., June 12; William 
Kinney, at Hydeville, Vt., July 3; Oli- 
ver L. Wheeler, at Ashby, Mass., July 
17; Henry Darling, at Bucksport, Me., 
in July; and Amos Keyes, at Prince- 
ton, Mass., whose family death visited 
for the first time in July, taking away a 
son aged 55. 

A ‘* diamond wedding ” took place at 
New Germantown, N. J., April 22, 
when Hiram Gulick, aged 97, and his 
wife, aged 94, celebrated the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage, in 
the presence of three generations of 
their descendants. AtSouth Dartmouth, 
Mass., April 6, a Mr. and Mrs. Taylor 
observed their 66th anniversary; and 
in Chester county, Penn., two days 
later, Jesse and Mary Way observed 
their 64th. At New Ipswich, N. H., in 
March, Benjamin Davis, aged 94, and 
his wife, aged 91, celebrated their 71st 
anniversary; and at Cambridge, Vt., 
on May day, James Mudgett and wife 
their 57th. Mention was made in May 
of Jotham Johnson, aged 91, and his 
wife, aged 90, of Freeport, Me., who 
have been married 70 years, and are 
supposed to be the oldest couple i the 
State; in July, of William Carter, aged 
91, and his wife, aged 92, of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., who have been married 65 
years and are still hale and hearty; and 
of William H. Newell, aged 91, and 
his wife, aged 84, of Gilmanton, N. H., 
who can point with pride to twelve 
married children, twenty-five grand- 
children, and ten great grandchildren. 
At the celebration of the hundredth 
birthday of Israel Bagg, at Bernards- 
ton, April 14, it was noted that his 
daughter, Sarah Maria, the only surviv- 
or of his seven children, was 70 years 
old that day, and bad been married to 
ber husband, T. Proctor Slate, who is 
two years her senior, upwards of 52 
years. Reuben Ranney and wife, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., are another vigorous 
couple who celebrated their golden 
wedding some years ago, thougb the 
wife was the widow of his brother when 
he married her. An English paper, in 
March, told the story of Edward Lloyd, 
aged 82, and his wife Mary, aged 83, 
living at Pulford, who were married 64 
years ago, and whose six sons and two 
daughters are all living and married, 
with forty-two children and forty-seven 
grandchildren — a total of ninety-seven 
surviving descendants of the venerable 
pair. The death, in January, in her 
95th year, of Mrs. Calvin Loomis, of 
Goshen, Mass., terminated a marriage 
which began in 1810. Her husband, 
who still survives, is three years older, 
and hopes to complete his century. Cy- 
rus P, Smith, a Dartmouth graduate of 
24, and for many years a leading citi- 
zen of Brooklyn, N. Y., where he died 
February 13, aged 77, had been mar- 
ried more than 52 years to his wife, 
Lydia L., who died April 29, aged 72. 
Mrs. Mary Loverin, who died at Croy- 
don, N. H., late in July, at the age of 
87, had lived with her husband sixty- 
five years. 








Sweet buby eyes, 
That look around with such a grave surprise, 
What do you see? 
A strange new world, where simplest things 
Engender wild imaginings 
And fancies free? 
A resting-place that is not home, 
A paradise wherein to roam 
For years, may be? 
O placid, wondering baby eyes, 
The mystery that in you lies 
Oft puzzles me, 


WHAT THE CLOCK SAYS. 


— 


BY HELEN CHASE STEELE. 





* Tick — tock,” says the clock, 
“ Time is going — time is going — 
We are going — we are going — 
Going where? Going where?” 


“ Tick — tock,” says the clock, 
‘‘ Time is passing — time is passing — 
You are passing — you are passing — 
Passing where? Passing where?” 


“‘ Tick — tock,” says the clock, 
“ Are vou ready? Are you ready? 
We are passing — we are passing — 

Passiig where? To heaven?” 








THE BLIND MAN’S STORY. 
[Extract from “ Johu Tregenoweth — His Mark,” 
by Rev. Mark Guy Pearse.] 

‘* How long have I been blind, sir?” 
the old man began in answer to my 
question. ‘ Well, sir, I've been so 
blind as a bat this nineteen year a’most. 
But ‘tis wonderful how I be able to get 
along! It do seem to me as if when 
one thing be took away something else 
be sure to come in its place. Eyes are 
things that you would think it hard sure 
*nough to be without, but it do come to 
be natural-like ; and six days out of the 
seven you forget that ever you had any, 
‘specially if you've got plenty else to 
think about, as I always had. Then 
besides there’s your ears and your 
finger-tips do come to be uncommon 
good friends. I’ve heard folks say that 
you don’t know the worth of your mer- 
cies till they are gone. That is true 
enough; but so is this — that then you 
Jind out the worth o° them that be left. 
‘**°Tis no good denying that it bea 
trifle hard sometimes when there's 
nothing ‘pon my mind. One thing in 
particular has been making me wish 
all day that I could look out once more 
just for five minutes. A foolish thing, 
I dare say you'll think, for an old chap 
like me, but there — we all of us have 
got a well o’ tears in us somewhere, if 
you only sink down deep enough. The 
sound o” those blessed bells a-ringin’ in 
my ears, and Betty and all of them 
saying how pretty she looked — it 
a’most makes me feel a bone o’ the old 
man in me a bit rebellin.’ And to 
think she be gone —though ‘tis but a 
matter of four mile off, and Zacchy is 
a brave lad, and a pretty singer too. 
My little maid — ah, there I go again! 
Litlie maid! Why, I could feel her 
shadow fall over me when she'd be 
stannin’ by my side three years agone, 
and I know she’s so fine a girl as there 
be in the West Country; but I can 
never come to think of her as any other 
than she was the last time I saw her.” 

‘* How old was she then?” I asked, 
as the old man paused in his story. 

‘* She was five years, sir — five that 
very night. Everything else is half- 
like a dream compared with the way I 
can remember that.” 

The old man stayed, as if unwilling 
to dwell upon it. 

‘*T have never heard exactly how it 
happened,” I said, by way of en- 
couragement. 

** Haven’t you?” he asked with sur- 
prise. ‘Why, I thought everybody 
knew all about it.” Then he settled 
down for the story : — 

‘* I was working up to mine by night 
that week, and had to start just after 
supper. The little maid had been sit- 
ting on my knee. It was in the winter 
time, and I can mind how her great 
frightened eyes looked up at me as she 
heard the rain pattering against the 
window, and the wind roaring round 
the house, and how she put her arms 
about my neck; and she said, in a sort 
of lispin,’ for she couldn’t speak plain 
then, ‘ Father,’ she said, ‘ Father, take 
me with you, ’tisso dark. You know 
Jesus loves little children, and if I go 
He must take care of you too, father.’ 

“«* Bless you,’ I said, ‘I’ve got one 
little angel to love me anyhow.’ 

‘“*Then I got up to go, and as I 
opened the door she stood there with 
the wind a-blowing her bair about, and 
just as I stooped to kiss her, the candle 
was puffed out. I felt her little arms 
about me, and her lips on my cheek, 
and—and—” for a moment the 
voice faltered, but quickly recovering 
himself, the old man went on bravely 
— ‘* There, what an old stupid I be, to 
be sure—and those blessed bells a- 
ringin’ out their music as if we had 
good cause to let everybody hear such 
pure happiness as their wedding will 
make —the little maid and Zacchy.” 

‘*So it happened that night?” I 
hinted gently after another pause. 

‘* So it happened that night, sir — that 
very night. I felt somehow as if some- 
thing was going to be wrong. I hada 
lot of wishi old thoughts come creeping 
over me all day; but I didn’t think ’twas 
going to be that. Me and my comrade 
were down inthe mine to our work; 
we were blasting. We had bored the 
hole and put in the charge. Then we 
lit the fuse, and went away for the hole 
to go off. We waited two or three 
minutes, and then my comrade said 
that the fuse must have gone out. 

*** Wait a bit,’ Isaid * you can’t give 
it too much time — wait a bit.’ 

‘¢ We waited until both of us thought 
it mast have failed, and then I crept up 
cautiously toward the hole. All of a 
sudden, there came an awful blaze of 
light, and a hundred thunder-peals, and 
I can’t recollect anything more about it. 

‘*They tell me that it was four or 
five days before I began to come to my- 
self. The first thing that I can remem- 
ber is one day feeling a pair of little 
arms about my neck, and hot tears 
falling on my face. , I cculdn’t make it 
out. At first 1 thought that I was 
standing in the doorway, just goin’ to 
mine, and I said, ‘Good night, little 
maid.’ Then I felt the tear’ fall faster ; 
and as my senses began to come to- 
gether, | knew that I was in bed, and 
that there was something amiss, but I 





couldn’t make out what it was, so I said, 
‘Light a candle, Mary dear; ‘tis so 
dark.’ 

‘* Bless you, sir, I can feel it now — 
how her little hand stroked the side of 
my face as the tears fell hotter and 
faster. ‘What is it,Mary, dear?’ I 
said, thinking there was something 
happened to her. ‘ Where is mother ? 
and why doesn’t she bring a light? ’Tis 
so dark.’ 

‘* Then I heard the little maid whis- 
per to herself, ‘ Poor, poor father! I 
s'ppose I shali always have to lead him 
now.’ 

«« Then it all came across me — J was 
blind! The little maid guessed some- 
how that I knew it. She began strok- 
ing my hand, and kept saying, ‘ Poor, 
poor father!’ and I could fee! the tears 
falling onitallthetime. Then present- 
ly she says: ‘You'll have to take me 
with you now, father, wherever you 
go; and so Jesus must take care of you 
always now, you know.’ 

* * ~ + * 
‘IT ean scarcely fancy she’s gone, 
bless her! The little maid has been 
a’most like an angel to me, sir. But 
there, I mustn't be an old stupid 
again.” 


LETTERS TO LITTLE READERS. 


HOW BEARS ARE TAUGHT TO DANCE. 

















BY MRS. R. H. WOOD. 





One fine day Mrs. Emory took 
her little boy, Allie, to the city to 
see a caravan. In one of the tents 
was 2 bear, that danced to the mu- 
sic of an organ-grinder. 

Allie was more pleased with the 
dancing of the bear than anything 
he saw; and asked so many ques- 
tions about it that his mother took 
the trouble to read how bears are 
tamed, and taught to dance; and 
if the little readers of Z1on’s HEr- 
ALD wish to know, I will tell them. 


‘¢ T suppose you all know that bears 
are found in the woods and mount- 
ains of most northern countries. 
They have their caves in which they 
sleep and keep their cubs, or little 
bears. When the hunters wish to 
take one alive, they watch to see the 
bear go out of the cave; then they 
take a large iron ball, and hang it 
to a limb of a tree, so that when the 
bear comes to go in, the ball is in 
the way. He looks around, and not 
seefng any one—for the hunters 
are in a tree out of sight — he tries 
to push the ball away with his head, 
and the ball comes back and hits the 
bear, which makes him angry, and 
he knocks the ball harder, and of 
course it comes back and strikes 
him in the head with greater force 
than before. This continues to go 
on, till he becomes so enraged that 
he rushes against the ball with all 
his might, and hits it so hard that 
when it comes back it knocks the 
bear down, and he lies as if dead. 
Then the men come down from the 
tree and put a chain around his 
neck, and carry him home with 
them, and put him into a room with 
an iron floor.” 

** What is the floor of iron for? 
asked Allie. 

‘Why, so he won't break it 
when he paws,” said Mamie. 

‘* Not quite right, Mamie,” said 
Mrs. E.; ‘* but you will find out 
soon if you don’t interrupt me.” 

‘* When the bear comes to his 
senses, and finds himself a prisoner, 
he is angry and frightened, and be- 
gins to paw and growl, and for a 
time he will neither eat nor sleep. 
But hunger and weariness conquer 
him, and he sleeps, and takes food 
which his master brings him from 
time to time. He soon learns to 
love his master, and will take food 
from his hands. After he becomes 
tame, a fire is built under the room 
in which he is confined, which heats 
the iron floor so hot that the poor 
bear cannot stand still without burn- 
ing his feet. Before the fire is made 
his master ties thick rags around his 
hind feet, so they will not burn so 
soon as the fure paws. As the floor 
becomes heated they begin to play 
upon an organ, and the bear to keep 
his feet from burning, lifts first one 
foot and then the other, until the 
floor becomes so hot that he is 
obliged to stand upon his hind feet ; 


and, finally, the increasing heat 
obliges him to lift first one foot and 
set it down very quickly, and raise 
the other. All this time the bear 
hears the organ playing, and so he 
seems to think it necessary for his 
comfort to stand, on his hind feet 
and step very quickly whenever he 
hears the organ play. 

‘* Now if the bear could reason as 
boys and girls do, don’t you think 
he would soon learn that the organ 
has nothing to do with the burning 
of his feet?” 


” 





‘*Ma, didn’t Noah have bees in the 
ark?” ‘Certainly, my darling. Of 
course he did; but why do you want to 
know?” ‘ Because I heard our teach- 
er talking the other day about the 
‘ancient ark hives,’ and now I under- 
stand what she meant.” 

A member of a Chureh in Vermont, 
desiring ‘‘a man trom the Lord,” 
prayed in this wise: ‘‘Send us not an 
old man in his dotage, nor a young man 
in his goslinhood, but a man with all 
the modern improvements.” 
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Che Farm and Garden. 


— 


Curinc CLOver Hay. 


Last year we alluded to » method for 
curing clover hay which had been adopt- 
ed by one of our neighbors with very 
satisfactory results, and by which sev- 
eral days’ time may be saved, and with- 
out injuring the quality of the hay by 
overhandling. It is so simple, and yet 
so philosophical, that the wonder is that 
the method is not generally adopted. 
A single trial, we think, will convince 
any one, as it did us, of its advantages 
over the old methods. It is simply 
this: Cut the hay when free from dew. 
If moved with scythes let it lie in the 
swarth a few hours to wilt. If very 
heavy, the swarths may be turned over 
some time during the day, but before 
night, and while the air is still warm, 
pitch the clover into small cocks, no 
larger than will keep without heating. 
If cut by a machine, rake early before 
the leaves become dry enough to crum- 
ble. Turning once or twice with a ted- 
der early in the day will do no harm, 
but it should not be handled much after 
the leaves will break. 

Instead of leaving cocks untouched 
for a week as many may have remem- 
bered, they should all be made over the 
second day, by earefully pitching the 





hay, a fork-full ata time, on toa new 
spot, putting, of course, the top fork- | 
full at the bottom, and tbe bottom on} 
top of the new cocks. This gives ev-| 
ery fork-full a good airing, the hay lies | 
up lighter in the new cocks and gives) 
the air a chance to circulate, while the! 
grass under the cocks is saved being | 
killed from suffocation. The same op- 
eration may be gone through on the 
following day, making the cocks double 
size, if thought desirable. If the 
weather is favorable, the hay may be 
well cured in three days in this way, 
when, if the cocks had been untouched, 
double the time might be required. 

Of course no definite rule can be giv- 
enas to the time required for curing 
any kind of hay, so much depends up- 
on the weather, but we think any one 
will see, on a moment’s reflection, that 
the above method, well carried out, is 
an improvement over the old ways of 
handling clover hay in the field. — Ru- 
ral New Yorker. 





LIQUID DRESSING. 


It is generally believed that no sys- 
tem of enriehing land for small gar- 
dens, with a view to perfection of 
crops, is so truly economical and so 
easily available as that of iiquid ma- 
nure. We occasionally hear of a gar- 
dener, or an amateur fruit-grower, who 
has practiced enriching the crop by use 
of liquid manure; but it is not a com- 
mon practice so to enrich our gardens 
and lawns, however ofttimes the advo- 
cacy of the practice has been written. 
The writer practiced the sprinkling of 
a lawn in a dry season with weak liquid 
manure-water, and in the greatest of 
heat and drought has kept it fresh and 
green. In the management of pot 
plants, no course of supplying food 
equals that of a judicious use of ] quid 
manure. There are in almost every 
family waste liquids, which usually go 
into a sewer or drains, or possibly upon 
the road, where they are of no avail; 
but if saved, by being conducted to a 
tank, along with wash-waters of the 
house, would enrich an entire garden 
for vegetables and fruits, flower-bor- 
ders, etc., and the whole if the wash be 
applied regularly, and at night, after 
sunset, in moderate quantities, would 
prevent the dryest weather of midsum- 
mer from checking vegetation. If an 
unpleasant odor comes from the tank, 
a little plaster (gypsum) sprinkled in 
and around the tank would keep it 
sweet and clean. Again, the use of 
liquid manure need never delay plant- 
ing, because of manure not being on 
hand; but planting could proceed and 
the application of manure be made at 
leisure. — American Rural Home. 





WASHING BUTTER. 


Mrs. Judd gives her housewifely ex- 
perience thus: My experience in bur- 
ter-making is that butter that is not 
washed will keep better than that which 
is. I think milk should have deep set- 
ting and plenty of air and light. One 
great cause of so much poor butter 
comes, not from want of pains in caring 
for it, but because of the milk not being 
skimmed in proper time. We use a 
barrel churn, are particular to have our 
cream at sixty-two degrees, and never 
churn longer than half anhour. At the 
end of that time the buttermilk is drawn 
off, and we have never failed of having 
butter in nice shape. It requires but 
little working on taking it out of the 
churn. On thesecond working we take 
a cloth that has been wrung as dry as 
possible in cold water, and wipe each 
portion as it is put into ajar. This ab- 
sorbs all the buttermilk, and any lurk- 
ing atom of moisture in this way is 
prevented from becoming a cause of 
rancicity. Washing butter gives it a 
much lighter color than it would have 
without washing. Water gives it a 
more sa!+y appearance. Butter musi 
not have too much working, and it re- 
quires less to extort buttermilk than 
water. We thiak an ounce of salt to 
two pounds of butter insures a better 
article than more salt. Itis a mistaken 
idea that salt will preserve butter. 


- About four per centum of butter is sug- 


ar. We all know what effect water has 
on sugar; it certainly does not add to 
its sweetness. If butter is washed, it 
must wash this sweetness out. Now if 
the butter has lost its sweetness, where- 
with shall it be sweetened? It is hence- 
forth good for nothing but to be cast 
out into the elass of washed butter. — 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mr. Justin Winsor will take charge 
of the Harvard library September 1. 


Girard College has ‘educated 1,300 
boys and expended $2,500,000 in the 
work. 


Fisk University for colored people in 
Nashville bas projected a training 
school for African missionaries, and re- 
quires fands te complete it. 

A young Russian lady, Miss Catha- 
rine Gontcharoff, has just passed a bril- 
liant examination before the Paris Medi- 
cal Faculty. 

Dr. Abram Sager, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, author of valuable 
medical papers, died Aug. 6, aged 
sixty-six years. He was the founder of 
the Sager Herbarium, containing 1,200 
species, and 12,000 specimens. 

The total expense of the schools in 
New York for 1876 was $3,371,694; in 
Boston $2,081,643; in Philadelphia, 
$1,634,653; in St. Louis, $1,171,093; 
in Chicago, $859,303 ; in San Francisco, 
$700,147 ; in Baltimore, $677,986. The 
average expense per capila of the 
pupils is as follows: Baltimore, $22.22. 
Boston, $36.85; San Francisco, $31.85 ; 
New York, $28 64; New Orleans,$28.- 
26 ; St. Louis, $27.43; Pittsburgh, $27.- 
11; Cincinnati, $24.74; Washington, 
$22.80; Nashville, $22.64; Cleveland, 
Ohio, $22.30. 

The number of school buildings 
burned during the recent fire in St. 
John, N. B., was eleven, and the num- 
of schools forty-nine. The total loss 


lon the buildings has not been an- 


nounced. The amount of insurance on 
buildings burnt was $33,000, and on 
furniture and imprevements $18,400. 
Of the forty-nine teachers thus turned 
out of employment without ary pros- 
pect of immediate re-engagement any- 
where, no fewer than thirty-fivé were 
burned out at their residences, losing 
even their personal effects. The work 
of rebuilding the magnificent edifice 
known as the Victoria School, will be 
set about at once. 


The trustees of the Lowell Institute 
have made an arrangement with the 
Massachasetts Institute of Technology 
for a free course of instruction in 
‘‘ practical design for manufactures,” 
open to pupils of both sexes. Design- 
ing is to be studied as an art which can 
be applied to decoration, or for patterns 
for fabrics. During the next year the 
managers of this institution will have 
looms of all kinds running. Among 
them will be a pattern loom. The in- 
struction in this department will ac- 
cordingly be so extended as to make 
the designer familiar with the weaving 
of the fabric according to the pattern, 
and will include the intricate and elabo- 
rate operation of putting the patterns 
in the form for weaving, which, to the 
uninitiated observer, looks like a 
tangled wilderness of twine. It is also 
proposed to unite with the study of 
chemistry the art of making colors.— 
American Architect. 





Obituaries. 

JANE K. BouRNE was born in Rox- 
burv, Mass., in the year 1794, and died 
in Fairfax county, Va., March 26, 1877. 

The subject of this sketch was no 
ordinary person, and it is fitting that a 
brief memorial of her life be placed on 
record. Her conversion, which occurred 
at the age of twenty-five, was clear 
and satisfactory. Soon after she joined 
the Congregational Church, in Salem, 
Mass. Feeling impelled to take a part 
in the social meetings, she repeatedly 
tried to show forth the hope that was in 
her, and persuade others to seek a like 
grace, but was silenced by the minister. 
At last, after many conflicts with pride 
and friends, she joined the M. E. Church. 
She was highly gifted as an exhorter, 
and was a sound reasoner and lucid 
expounder of the Scriptures. She 
would talk quietly, without emotion, 
until, overcome by her vivid realiza- 
tion of the omnipotence of her subject, 
she would be filled with the Spirit ot 
God ,and shout aloud His praise. 

In 1819 she was married to Josiah 
B. Andrew, of Salem, and in 1823 re- 
moved to the West. Uniting with the 
M. E. Charch at Chillicothe, her labors 
were soon manifest. She became a 
member of the first anti-slavery society 
in the State of Ohio, and gave freely 
ef her substance and influence to the 
cause, spending much time in teaching 
colored Sunday-schools, and acting as 
a colporteur among whites and blacks 
--being reviled and almost persecuted 
by her aristocratic friends. 

In 1831 her husband died, and two 
years subsequently she was united in 
marriage to Col. Alexander Bourne, an 
officer of the war of 1812, who served 
with great distinction under Gen. Har- 
rison, and who was the son-in-law of 
Gen. Duncan McArthur, who succeeded 
Gen. Harrison in 1814 in command of 
the Army of the West, and in 1830 was 
governor of Ohio. 

In 1843 Col. Bourne removed with 
his family to his native place — Ware- 
ham, Mass. Here for nearly twenty 
years Sister Bourne labored with zeal 
and efficiency to promote the interests 
of Zion. She watched with intense 
interest the progress of events during 
the great Rebellion, and when the 
shackles fell from the limbs of the slave, 
her rapture knew no bounds. For 
them she had prayed, wept, written, 
and given of her wealth, yet not daring 
to hope for their deliverance in Ler day 
and generation. And when the death- 
Knell of the ‘‘sum of all villanies” 
rang along the continent, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison himself felt not greater ecsta- 
sy than she. It would be difficult to 
find a person who gave more in propor- 
tion to their ability for the elevation of 
the freedmen. She also contributed 
liberally for the support of foreign 
missions — at one time furnishing 
money to educate a native Hindoo, 
whom she named Wilbur Fisk. 
Through life all appeals for home mis- 
sions met with a hearty response; in 
fact, her heart and hand were ready 
for every good work. 

She was a most devoted mother, 
cheerful and affectionate, never ceasing 
to labor for the welfare of her family. 
She was one of the few who never out- 
live their usefulmess, but almost to the 





Journal of Chemistry. 


very last was performing acts of kind- 


ness and labors of love. She studied 
the Scriptures from youth to old age, 
and read only those books that em- 
braced the moral and religious subjects 
before the country. Daring her long 
and eventful life the waves of trial and 
affliction dashed over her, and near the 
end of the voyage she sometimes ex- 
pressed a wish to leave the sorrows of 
the world and rest with Jesus. 

Far from the scenes of her nativity, 
in the *‘Old Dominion,” death called 
for her. Reason became dethroned ; and 
no dying testimony was left tehind; 
nor was it needed. Fifty-six years of 
such service as she rendered to the 
Church and the world, sends a stream 
of influence and power to the ends of 
the earth, and brightens the annals of 
eternity. Loving hands, in the early 
spring-time, brought. her mortal re- 
mains tenderly from the South, and 
they laid her down to rest by the side 
of her noble husband—the one dis- 
tinguished in the army of his country ; 
the other in the army of the Lord. 
Both died in Christian hope, and they 
sleep in a rural cemetery near the head- 
waters of Buzzard’s Bay — a bay which 
Daniel Webster said was “one of the 
most beautiful in the world.” 

N. W. EvEReTT. 


Mary ALFRED North, relict of the 
laie F. T, North, was born in St. Al- 
bans, Vt., March 14, 1828, married 
March 30, 1851, and died in good hope 
of a glorious immortality February 10, 
1877. 

Few men were better known or loved 
in this city than Brother North, and his 
death was a great affliction to the M. 
E. Church here, while in St. Paul's 
Church it was little short of a personal 
bereavement to all; but who can tell 
her grief who knew and loved him best ? 
When he was gone she took up the bur- 
dens he had laid down, as far as she 
could, and with a feeble body and a 
breaking heart, went forward for about 
four years in the Church and the com- 
munity, ministering rather than seeking 
to be ministered to, and seeking to re- 
lieve the distresses of others. Being 
dead she yet speaketh in the precious 
memory of her gentle life, and also in 
the wise and thoughtful provision made 
at her death for the Ladies’ Society of 
St. Paul’s Church, the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, and $1,500 
to the Educational Society. Verily, we 
may say of her, ‘‘ She hath done what 
she could.” M. H. 


Died, near Omaha, July 23, 1877, 
Etvirus F. FrRENcH, of Winchendon, 
Mass., aged 27. 

This young man, whose lamp has so 
early gone out, had kept its light so 
brightly shining that none saw it but to 
be cheered by it, and those who walked 
nearest to him, feel that a great dark- 
ness has fallen. His childhood, boy- 
hood, youth and manhood have been 
one praiseworthy example in the town 
of Winehendon. Mr. French was a 
soldier’s boy, before he knew the sig- 
nificance of the call that led his young 
father to leave the happiest of homes 
in response to a higher daty ; and when 
the wires sent back the terrible mes- 
sage that the father had fallen, this new 
position of companion, friend, helper 
and defender of the lonely mother, did 
much to mature his character. From 
this hour began a closeness of heart-life 
between mother and son rarely, if ever, 
seen, and continued till the brain could 
no longer interpret the longing of the 
soul. Many mothers have done wisely, 
but few have been so powerful to 
mould the young character, as she, 
whose life of religious devotion led 
this son to *‘ seek first the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

At an early age he turned his atten- 
tion to the ministry, and only failing 
health checked a course of study in 
which his soul delighted. Forced into 
another channel, he turned toward busi- 
ness, displaying there the same energy 
and pleasing address which so quickly 
won for him the friendship of all. 
But his soul rebelled against the sordid- 
ness of mere money-getting, and to 
satisfy the cravings for a nebler life that 
had never left him, he again turned to 
study with the old hope and determina- 
tion to conquer physical weakness and 
all human obstacles, to reach his cher- 
ished hopes. But while tbe spirit was 
triumphant the body grew tired, and 
the wearied step told the failure of this 
second attempt to reach his noble ambi- 
tion. 

Anxious friends flew to the rescue. 
New England’s shores were counted 
all too bleak, and the milder airs of 
California tempted him to leave the 
home he loved su well, and with his 
young wife seek a life in Los Angeles. 

A slight rallying, a few letters full of 
hope and promise — then a relapse, fol- 
lowed by a gradual going out of life, 
and one of the saddest stories in life is 
told. So soon as the physician’s decis- 
ion was made known to him, but one 
idea took possession of his soul — to go 
home to mother. To all remonstrances 
he had but one answer: ‘‘ I want my 
face turned homeward, if I die on the 
way.” Rising above the deathly faint- 
ness and prostration, he urged an im- 
mediate departure ; and, buoyed up by 
this last hope, he looked over and be- 
yond the wastes of burning sand and 
pathless prairie, to the little home of 
his boyhood, and bravely bore all dis- 
comfort. But the worn-out frame could 
not support the spirit, and while the 
constant inquiry, ‘‘Are we almost 
home?” was fresh upon his lips, he 
lapsed into unconsciousness, and so 
passed into his final sleep. 

Winchendon held out its arms and 
again received itsown. All that love 
could prompt and sympatby could sug- 
gest was done by and for these sorrow- 
ing ones, as this noble, unselfish son, 
husband and brother, was laid under 
the pines beside bis martyred father. 
God grant that this lesson of a life 
whose bright flowering gave such 
promise of a full fruitage may not be 
lost! B. 


Died in Danforth, Me., July 5, 1877, 
Mary B. Foster, relict of the late 
Ebenezer Foster, aged 77 years, 3 
months. 

Mother Foster (or Aunt Polly, as she 
was familiarly called) was very early 
in life led to the Saviour, and united 
with the Free Baptist Church in Dur- 
ham, Me., her native town, About the 
year 1827, she with her husband and 
brothers moved to St. Stephens, N. B. 
There being no Free Baptist Church 
there, she united with the M. E. Church. 
Soon after this she removed to Tops- 
field, Me., and was among the pioneers 
of that town. Here her virtues and 
Christian graces began to develop, and 
she was, and is to this day. known as 
one who was ever ready and willing to 
help on the Master’s cause. 

Seme twenty-eight years ago she 
moved to Danforth. In the year 1853 
her busband was called to his everlast- 
ing account; yet she found the religion 
of Christ sufficient to sustain her even 
in this trial, and her son, with whom 
she has lived until her death, glad to be 





able to minister to her wants. She 


was a devoted mother, tireless in her 
efforts to promote the happiness of her 
children, and endeavoring by precept 
and example to lead them to Jesus. 
The needy found in her a friend and 
the suffering a sympathizing spirit. 

She was quite an invalid for a num- 
ber of years, but her sufferings were 
endured with great patience and resig- 
nation to the Divine will. At the close 
of a beautiful summer's day, sur- 
rounded by kind friends, her gentle 
spirit departed to mingle with the loved 
ones who had gone on before. She 
longed to depart and be with Jesus. 
She now enjoys the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God. It was the 
writer’s privilege to visit her for twelve 
months before her departure, and to 
cheer and encourage her on her way. 
Peace to her soul! May her works 
follow her! GEORGE C, OFFEN. 


Died at Sharon, Vt.,..Aug. 5, 1877, 
WituramM Harvey Austin. 

Brother Austin was born in Hartford, 
Vt., Dee. 20, 1816. After his conver- 
sion he united with the M. E. Church at 
Beaver Meadow, Vt., and lived a con- 
sistent Christian life. Brother A. and 
others were strongly attached to the 
doctrines, discipline and usages of the 
Church of their choice, and were unwil- 
ling to seek a home less congenial to 
their feelings when the pastorate of 
Beaver Meadow had been discontinued. 

Brother Gurnsey organized a class 
in Sharon, Vt., and gave the pastoral 
care to the preacher on Union Village 
charge. Among its members were 
Brother Austin and wife, their mother, 
aunt, sister and brother. Six of its 
members have already passed away, 
and though suddenly, yet joyously, 
gloriously, triumphantly, to the ‘‘ home 
over there.” In Brother Austin’s house 
this little band of wayfarers met 
weekly, to pray with and for each 
other, to exchange Christian experi- 
ence, to sympathize with each other 
in the struggles and perils of their com- 
mon journey. In all the enterprises of 
the Charch he was deeply interested, 
and paid according to his ability for its 
support. 

His sickness was short, occasioned 
by stepping on a nail which produced 
the most painful sufferings, which he 
bore with Christian patience and sub- 
mission. He fell at his post, ‘* and was 
not, for God took him.” His loss is 
deeply felt in the town where he resid- 
ed, and also in the adjoining town. 
The class are in tears, ‘* but they sor- 
row not like those without hope.” The 
afflictive stroke has fallen heavily on 
the faithful wife and dutiful daughter 
of the deceased, but they feel that their 
affliction has been alleviated, sanctified 
and glorified by the God of all comfort 
and consolation. J. ENRIGHT. 


Died in Sebec, Me., July 20, MrneR- 
vA GOULD, wife of Ezra W. Gould, 
aged 48. 

Sister Gould found pardon for her 
sins twenty-eight years ago. She im- 
mediately joined the class, and in due 
time was baptized and became a mem- 
ber of the M. E. Church, of which she 
remained a worthy member until the 
Master called her home. Her consis- 
tent godly life was a constant admoni- 
tion to all who knew her. Her house 
has always been a welcome home for 
the ministry, and her faithful labors in 
the Church of which she was a member 
will not soon be forgotten. 

Her last sickness was accompanied 
with extreme suffering; but her pa- 
tience, which was always marked, was 
particularly noted in her last and most 
painful hours. Her triumph at the last 
was complete. Her mind was peaceful, 
her trust in Jesus strong, and she had 
no fear of death. ‘ Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.” She leaves a busband, three 
sons and a daughter, who, with a long 
list of friends, keenly feel and mourn 
their loss. The memory of the just is 
blessed. ¥, H. OsGoon. 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


This is a nation of enlightened freemen. 
Education is the corner-stone and founda- 
tion of our government. The people are 
free to think and act for themselves, and 
that they may act wise y it is necessary that 
they be well informed. Every individual 
gain increases public gain. Upon the health 
of the people is based the prosperity of a 
nation, by it every value is increased, every 
joy enhanced. Health is essential to the 
accomplishment of every purpose; while 
sickness thwarts the best intentions and 
loftitst aims Unto us are committed ime 
portant health trusts, which we hold not 
merely in our own behalf but for the benefit 
of others. In order that we may be able 
to discharge the obligation of our trustees 
ship and thus prove worthy of our generous 
commission, it is necessary that we study 
the art of preserving health and prolonging 
life, It is of paramount importance to 
every person not only to understand the 
means fur the preservation of health, but 
also to know what remedies should be em- 
ployed for the alleviation of the common 
ailmentsof life. Not that we would advise 
every man under all circumstances to at- 
tempt to be his own physician, but we en« 
trent him to acquire sufficient knowledge 
of his system and the laws that govern it, 
that he may be prepared to take care of 
himself properly, and thereby prevent sick- 
ness and prolong life. In no text book wili 
the people find the subjects of physiology 
and hygiene, or the science of life and the 
artof preserving health, more scientifically 
discussed or more plainly taught than in 
‘The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser,” by R. V. Pierce. M. D, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. It is a volume of over nine 
hundred large pages, illustrated by over 
two hundred and eightyetwo engravings 
and colored plates, is elegantly bound in 
cloth and gilt, and is sent, post-paid, to any 
address by the anthor at the low price of 
one dollar and fifty cents a copy. Nearly 
one hundred thousand copies have already 
been sold, and the present edition, which 
is revised and enlarged and more especially 
adapted to the wants of the family, is sell- 
ing very rapidly. It treats of all the com- 
mon diseases and their remedies, as well 
as of anatomy, physiology, hygiene, human 
temperaments, and many other topics ef 
great interest to all people, and is truly 
what its author styles it, ** Medicine Sim- 
plified,” 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


Tue Great Buoop Puriricn 








KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. — In diseases of the kid- 
neys the VEGETINEE gives immediate retief. It 
has never failed to cure when it is taken reeularly, 
and directions followed. In many cases it may 
take several bottles, especially cases of long stand- 
ing. It acts directly upon the secretions, cleans- 
ing and strengthening, removing all obstructions 
and impurities, A great many can testiry to cases 
of long standing having been perfectly cured by 
the VEGETIVE, even after trying many of the 
known remedies which are said to be expressly for 
this disease. 


a 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists, 
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NOWFLAKE CARD Nicest you ever 

s saw, %0O tor 25c. 

and Be. dsiamp 4% packs 5 names $1. By re- 
turn mail, warranted to suit or mooey refunded, 
W.C.CANKON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 
The attention of all who are trying to 
BMAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC 
IN OUB EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Is directed to the series of 


“GRADED SINGERS,” 


— BY — 
0. BLACKMAN and 
E. E WHITTEMORE. 


Four books, embracing a carefully graded 
course from 


Primary and Juvenile to High Schools 
and Adult Classes. 
Price, No. 1, 25 ets.; No. 2, 50 cts.; No. 3, 75 cts.; 


No. 4, $1. 
.’. Specimen pages sent on application. 
Curriculum, | Geoige F. | Model Organ, 
$3.00. || Root’s $2.50. 


They ‘ead all other works of the kind, Pupils 
and teachers prefer them for reasons which nont 
who examine these twin methods San fail to dis- 


cover. 
‘ 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL ISITOR, 


For $1.50, gives more good music than could be 
bought forten times that sum in any other Way. 
Every number contains 30 large pages of first-class 
reading matter and new music, Choice of five 
elegant premiums given to every subscriber. Send 
stamp for sample and full particulars. §@" Have 
you heard of the new “VISITOR AUTO MUSIC 
ALBUM,” which is being presented to Visitor read- 
ers? Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cinciunati, O.,and 805 Broadway.N.Y. 
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FOR ROCKLAND, 


CAMDEN, BELFAST, SEARSPORT, BUCKS- 
PORT, WINTERPORT, HAMPDEN AND 
BANGOR. 


Until further notice either the steamer CAM- 
BRIDGE, J. P. Johnson, master, or KATAHDIN, 
W. R. Roix, master, will leave Foster’s wharf, as 
above, every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, evening at 5.20 o'clock. 
Freight received daily till5 o’clock P. M. 

W.B. HASELTINE, Agent, 13 Foster’s wharf, 
Boston, June 9, 1877. 810 


National Repository 


DANIEL CURRY, D. D., Editor. 


JUNE, 1877. 


THE OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 8. W. 
WILLIAMS, 

ILLUSTRATIONS: Delaware White Sulphur 
Spring — Viewof University Buildings — Presi- 
dent Edward Thomson Thomson Chapel, In- 
terior View— Sturges Library and Keading- 
room — Museum of Natural History— Merrick 
Hall — Onrio Wesleyan Female College — Ex 
President Frederick Merrick — Professor L. D. 
M’Cabe -- President Charles H. Payne. 


THE OLD SPANISH MISSIONS, Mrs. LISLE 
LESTER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: Mission Premises of San 
Diego— Mission San Fernando — Missfon San 
Gabriel— Corridor, Mission San Luis Rey — 
Cactus near San Fernandina— Corridor, San 
Juan Capietano — Sacristy, Mission San Luis 
Rey. 


ANGEL FACES. 


BY THE BROOK SIDE, Quiver. 
ILLUSTRATION: On the Bridge. 








OPENING DAY IN PARLIAMENT, ALL THE 
Yuar ROUND. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, Mrs. MARY LOWE DICK- 
INSON. 


RATIONALISTIC VATICANISM, REY. MILTON 
8S. TERRY. 

THAT BOY: WHO SHALL HAVE HIM? Chap- 
ters XV, XVI, Rev. W. H. DANIELS, A. M, 


WASHINGTON’S FIRST CAMPAIGN, REy. 
MARK TRAFTON. 


A PASSAGE IN RICHARD BAXTER’S LIFE, 
DANIEL WISE, D. D 


THORWALDSEN AND HIS ART, MICHAEL J. 
CRAMER, D. D. 
ILLUSTRATION: Thorwaldsen in his Studio. 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY 
Editor’s Study.— The Voice needed in the Pul- 
pit. 


Foreign Affairs. —Rassia: Periodical Literature 
— Germany; The Press under the Empire — The 
Netherlands: Amusements of the People— 
France: Drcreasing Population — Great Britain: 
Care for Employes. 


Art. — Semitic Art Susceptibility—A New Life of 
Titian — Liberal ,Education for the Decorative 
Artist. 


Nature.—Tust and Disease—An [ntoxicating 
Toadstool— Voice in Fishes—The Siberian 
Reindeer — Plants and Insects—The Longest- 
lived People. 


Religious. —Kraal Preaching —Statistical Items 
—**Gospel Temperance Meetings” — Western 
Africa— Missionary Notes. 


Curious and Useful. — A Universal Prayer — The 
Alexanitrian Library— The Russian “* Fare- 
well” — Antiquity of the Irish Harp— Origin of 
the Tune** Old Hundred ” — Petrarehand Laura 
—** Blue Hen’s Chickens” — The Curtew, 


Literature. — Life and Writings of St. John — Rise 
and Fali of the Slave Power in America— Har- 
riet Martineau’s Autobiography — Across Africa 
— Charles Kings'ey: His Letters and Memoirs 
— The Turks in Eurepe. 


Ex Cathedra: — Writing for the Magazines = The 
New Administration (with an illustration). 





*,* The NATIONAL REPOSITORY is published 
monthly at Three Dollars a Year, post-paid. All 
Traveling Preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized agents to take subscrip- 
tions. Orders should be accompanied with the 
cash, and addressed to the Publishers. 


Hitchcock & Walden, 
Nelson & Phillips, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis. New York. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
for New England. 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GOLDEN HOURS. 


FRONTISPIECE — THE SPRING. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1877, 
MIDGET, H, V. OSBORNE, 


MASTER BENTLEY’S SCHOOL — Illustrated, 
HENRIETTA H. HOLDICH. 


PETRELS. 
THE SQUIRREL CHILDREN — Illustrated 
MARY HARTWELL, 


TWO LITTLE FARIES, J. J. MAXFIELD. 


PUPPY’S PLAYMATES — lllutstrated, HELEN 
F, MORE. 


THE KING’S COUSIN —Chapter VIII, Mrs, H. 
G. ROWE. 


THE NUTMEG, E.C, 

PILFERED SWEETS — Illustrated, JENNIE Joy, 

THE MAELSTROM, WILLIAM PATERSON. 

EFFECT OF PRAYER, Di. HAMILTON. 

SHORT TALKS ON GLASS—Part I. A. G. 
FORBES. 

A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS SAY- 
INGS, Fannig ROPER FeupGE. 


THE BOY LIFE OF MOZART — Illustrated — 
Chapter Ill, H. E. KRENnBIEL. 


OUR TOM — Illustrated, Mrs. H.C. GARDNER. 
OWLDOM. 


Terms: $1.60 per Year, post-paid. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Bt. Louis, NEW YORE 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 


Agent tor New Eagiand, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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FOWLE’S 
PILE AND HUMOR CURE 


One Batile warranted a per ect CURE for alikinds 
of PILES. Two to four les in the worst cases of 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, RHEU- 
M, KIDNEYS, DYSPEPSIA} CA1 ARR, 
ses of the SKIN and BLOOD. Inter- 
nal and External use. Entirely Vegetable. Muney 
returned in all cases of failure; none for 18 years. 
GlaBottle. Sold eras ee: Bend for Pamphiet. 
H.D.FOWLE & -- Montreal anc Bos- 
ten. 292 eow 








FREEBORN 6G, SMITH. 
‘rs. U. 8 Grant, Wash. 
‘0. Hi Baligapee'w. Gen.0.0. Howard Wash, 


b& 
Gen W.H.Belkna 


C. Delano, Sec, Int. v. W.M.Punshon,Lond 

| gag ig ea — i 7 vt sire 
v.O. A. ‘any. Wash.|/D.J. C 

Bobe:t Bonner, K. Y Williaa Wr cal 


at Proposing to purchase a piano. 


to hear mine talk and sing.’ 


sire Yours, traly 


family more and more in love with it.’ 


excelsin singing qualities.s 


moathly instaliments received for the same. O 


Send for illustrated price list. 


nue, N. Y. 
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LEAD THE WORLD. 


Received Seven Prem- 
iums and Medals in 


Four Weeks. 


SUCCESSOR 5TO 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N.Y. 
.W. Bishop E. 8, Janes, N.Y. 


Ch. Justice 8. P, Chase, jRev.Dr.JohnMcClintock.| 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash. sy Jas. Cummins, Conn.|D 


. At.-Gen. Williams, Wasb. 
Grand Cent. Hotel,N. Y.|Rv.J.M.Walden,Chicago./C 
Gen. Alvord.U.8. Army. Rey. E. O. Haven,B’klyn. 


Rev. Bradford K. Peirce says: We have had for more than three years in our home one of the 

Bradbury Pianos,” advertised in our paper by Mr. Freeborn Garretsou Smith, its manufacturer 
Its tone and touch are admirable, the former being full and sweet, and the latter grateful to the per= 
former. It preserves its pitch and tune in a remarkable manner, and altogether is one of the t 
instruments that we have seen. It has more than fulfilled the promise of Mr. Smith when he sold it 
t° US, at his officein New York. We heartily commend his announcements to such of our readers as 


BRADBURY PIANOS 





Nearly 15,000 in use. 


WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Ry.R.M.Hatfield.Cinn.0. 

Rv.L. B.Bugbie, Cinn. Vv. 

Dr.d. M. Reid, N.Y. 

Dr.C.N.Sims, Balt., Md 
r 


Rey. A. J. Kynett, D.D 
Rev. Danie) Curry, D. D+ 
Rev. W.H. DePuy, D. De 
Rev. Thomas Guard, 
. H.B. Ridgaway,N.Y Dr. Dan. Wise, N.Y. 
Philip Philips,N. Y. N. |Sands-st.Church B’klyn. 
Rev. Alf.Cookman, N.Y.| Bishop Merrill, St. Paul, 
Rev. J. E. Cookman,N.Y.| Bishop I. W. Wiley. 
W.G. Fischer, Phila. Pa.|Rev. J. S. Inskip, X. Y. 











hap. M’Cabe,Chicago, ‘Rey. L. Hitchcock, Offim. 


Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage: ‘Friend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are all orthodox; you ought 


Bishop Amessays: ‘My Bradbury Piano is found after severe test and trial to be equal to all you 
promised, and is in allrespects,in richness of tone and singing q alities.everything that could be de= 
d Baltimore, Md. 


Dr.E.O. Haven says: ‘* My Bradbury Piano continues to grow better every day, and myself an 


.Jan., 1874, E. R. AMES.” 


Bishop Simpson says: ‘* After atrial in his family for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship 
and for splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot be equaled.” 


Dr.J. H. Vincent: “For family worship, social gatherings, the Sabbath-schools and allkinds of 
musical entertainments, g}ve me, in preference to all others. the sweet-toned Bradbury Piano, It 


Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.: “‘My Bradbury 1s splendid.” 


The best manufactured; warrented for six years. Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased 
ld pianos taken in exchange; cash paid for the same. 
Second- hand pianos at great bargains,from $50 to $200. 
Organs and Melodeons to Clergymen, Sabvbath-schools and Churches supplied at a liberal discount 


. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late Supt. for andsuccessor to WM. B. BRADBURY, No. l4 E. 14th Street, bet. Broadway and 5th Ave 
actory, corner Raymond & Willoughby Sts., Brooklyn. 





THE LATEST, 


trines: 


Half 


$12 


10,000 COPIES SOLD IN EIGHT WEEKS, 


FRESHEST, 


and MOST COMPLETE 


OF ALL THE 


MOODY LITERATURE, 


—_o-0-o——_ 


FIVE BOOKS IN ONE. 


— e-0-0—— 


MOODY: 


His Words, Work, and Workers. 


Edited by Rev. W. H. DANIELS, M. A. 
With an Introdaction by Rev. Charles 
——o-0-0 


Of the many volumes called out by the wonderful career of Messrs. MOODY 
AND SANKEY, all have hitherto been more or less fragmentary, and 
without systematic arrangement. In the above work the design 
has been to bring within the compass of a single volume 
of generous size 


THE MAN HIMSELF: A Full aud Systematic Presentation of his Bible Doc- 

An acevunt of his most prominent CO-WORKERS: and a chapter 
on that most marvelous movement in modern evangelism, THE GOSPEL 

TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. 

In order to make the volume fresh and complete. Mr, Daniels, who edits this work, has made a vis? 

to Boston to learn, by personal observstion, as he has done in the case of the Moody and Sankey revivals 

in the other great cities on both sides of the Atlantic, the progress of the revival work there. 

This volume contains 552 pages, crown octavo, including twelve full-page illustrations; ts elegantly 

printed on fine paper; is handsomely bound; and is not only a book of the WIDEST and MOST PERMA- 

NENT INTEREST and VALUE of any yet published in this line, but Is also the 


CHEAPEST FOR ITS PRICE. 
Fall Cloth, Gilt Stamp................+ WEN de dbbdocdcospendonelbersubeseconensenchcoeseccsegeces $2.00 


H. Fowler, D. D., LL. b. 





Ministers, Students, Teachers, Farmers, Ladies, 


And other intelligent persons, are wanted to canvass for this work. It will be 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
— ——0-0-o——--—_ — 


It is pre-eminently the best book on Mr. Moody and his Work that has yet appeared. 
Send postal card tor full description, circulars, and terms to 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, New York, 
or JAMES FP. MAGHE, 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Agent for New England. 
P. S. — Where we have no Agents, the book will be sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of retail price, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Now is the time to replenish your Libraries, or 
to begin anew. Our supply is very large and 
varied. 
Catalogues sent on application free. The best 
way is to send the list of what you have, and ket 
me send a double quantity to select from, at your 
leisure, The balance to be returned. 
JAMES FP. MAGEE, 

38 Bromfield S8t., Boston, 
306 New England Methodist Bookstore. 





Safe and Desirable for your Library. 
The Paasy Books, 19 vols., $22.00. The $500 
Prize Series, 21 vols., $28.75. The $1000 Prize 
Series, 16 vols., $24.50. And D. Lothrop & Co's 
Select Libraries, at reduced prices, Nos, 1 to 6 in- 
clusive. Catalogues free. Boston, D. LoTHrop 
& Co., Publishers. 314 


Heathen Woman's Friend, 


24 Paged Monthly. Price, 50 cts. 
Specimen copies sent gratuitously. Mrs. L. H. 
DAGGETT, Agent, 3% Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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CHAPMAN'S CHOLERA SYRUP 


Cares Dysentery Diarrhea and Summer Cem- 

plaints of Childrer. Price 50c. GEORGE MOORK, 

sueperpeenySasas Falis,N. H. Sold by all Dr uggists. 
P 


DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


Native Botanical Blood Physician, and all diseases 
hat nature is heir to. 

Correct examinations without cost, and the re- 
sult of the medicine can be seen at the office, 
63 Cambridge St., cor. Chambers, Bos- 
ton. Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
Office hoursfrom9 A. M.to2 P. M. 264 


THIS PAPER IS KEPTON FILE — 
AT THE OFFICE OF, « 


NR 
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733 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


an flimale fron us before: 
sacl teehe thi 


The Probationer’s Manual. 


By Rey. E, C. Bass, of the N. H.;Conference, 
It is a neat, compact, and portable manual, and 
should be put into the hands of every probationer 
as soon as the name Is enrolled on the Church lists 
Sent by mailtor 36cts. 
JAMES P MAGEF, 
Be6 38 Brome Street, Boston. 






























Wesleyan Building, — 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, 


ROOMS TO LET. One large room, 


twosmaller rooms. Gas, water and 
steam heat. No extra charges, and 
rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


238 Bromfield Stre«t. 





A New Book of Song 
- FOR— 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


— BY — 


T. GC. O'KANE, 


Author of “ Every Sabbath,” ** Songs for Worship,” 
“ Dew-Drops of Sacred Song,” “ Fresh 
Leaves,” etc 


JASPER GOLD 


Besides many Original Pieces, com- 
posed expressly for this work by this 
well-known Author, the collection will 
contain the choice compositions of 
other popula. . ors, the aim being to 
secure & 


RICH Aku RARE VARIETY 


both of Songsand Tunes. It will be 
published about the 
Middle of March. 
ox» Guu 
t@” Send 35 Cents for Sample Copy. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


Agent for New England, 
238 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
282 


Methodist Almanac, 1877, 


This very important annual is now ready. Every 
Methodist should have acopy. Send 10 cents and 
get one, $1.00 per dozen by mail, paid. 

TEMPERANCE ALMANAC, published 
by National Temperance Society, 10 cents, tingle; 
$1.00 per dozen by mail. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, 
263 38 Bromfield Street, Bosten 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well- 
inomatnroushout New England as the WHITEsT, 
a 


FINEST ° 

LEAD TAPE, %-in, wide,onreels, for Cur- 
tainSticke. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2% to 8inches wide 
on reels for Builders. 

LEAD PIPE, of any size orthickness, 

Atlowestmarke:pricesfor goods ofequalqualtty 

FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass, 
286 
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Business Motices. 








SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
Prs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Open all the year, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tian and literary elite, seeking health and please 
ure. For full particulars send for descriptive cir- 

cular. 


242 





There is nothing advertised in the U. 
&. warket to-day that is half so important as @ 
proper foed for children. Mothers, if you have 
not tried Ridge’s Food, do so at o1ce. 274 





The following testimonial is signed by twelve of 
the leading physicians of Halifax. N.&.: “Cole 
den’s Liebig’s Liquid Extrect of Beef and Tonic 
Invigorator is a very agreeable artic’e of diet, 
and particularly useful in Diphtheria, Fever, and 
every depressing disease’ We cheerfully recom- 
mend it. Every famtiy should have a few bottles, 
WEEKS & POTTER, Agents, 236 





Money Letters from Aug. 20 to 27. 

OS Baketel. S B Beale. J H W Burley. RS 
Crisp. 8 Fox. G W Fisher. T L Fowler. J 8 
French, A HGilman. AJ Lockhart. AO Leavilt- 
J Mather. J H MeDougall. EC Pettis. BA Rice. 
DJISmith. TM West. G@ W Wright. L Water- 
house. 





Church Register. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 
Northfield, Vt,, Camp-meeting, 
Lyndonville, Vt., Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 2 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 
Hedding Camp-meeting, at Epping, Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
North Castine Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 
Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 1 


Aug. 27-Sept. 2 


Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug, 27-Sept. 1 
East Poland Camp-meetin2z, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
Temperance Meeting at Fryeburg, Me, Aug. 28 
East Frankiiv, Vi., Camp-meeting, Sept. 3-12 
Charleston Camp-meeting, Sept. 3-10 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Sept. 3-10 
Nobleboro’ Camp-meeting begins Sept. 3 
N. H. State Temperance Camyp-meeting 

at Weirs, Sept. 4-7 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 10-15 
Rockland Dis, Min.Asso., Sheepscot Bridge, Oct. 16 
Prov'ce Dis. Mio. Asso., at Centreville, Oct, 22-24 
Norwich Dis. Min. Asso., at Central Ch., 

Norwich, Oct. 22-24 
Shapleizh Camp-meeting opens Sept. 24 
Lasell Seminary opens Sept, 20,9 a.m. Eutrance 


examinations Sept. 19. 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rev. D. H. Tribou, New London, N, 8. 





N. E. EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
WORCESTER DIsTRICT APPORTIONMENTS. 


Worcester — Trivity, $30; Laurel St., 15; Grace, 
35; Webster Square, 15; Coral 8t.,14, Brookfield, 
15; North. 6: West, 4. Shrewsbury,5. N. E. Vil- 
lage,2. Millbury, 12. East Douglas, 6. Whitins- 
ville, & Cherry Valley and Leicester, 2. Oxford, 
15. Webster, 22. Dudley, 2. Southbridge, 15. 
Charlton, 4. Spencer, 10, Oakdale, 10. Princeten, 
2. Hubbardston, & Barre and Hardwick, 6. Ware, 
12. Warren, 10. Wales,2. Monson,12. Athol, 10. 
Clinton, 15. Leominster, 18. Winchendon, 12 Asb- 
burnham, 10, Gardner, 8. East Templeton, 5, So. 
Royalston and Phillipstoo, 2. Lunenburg, 4. Town- 


send, 6. East Pepperel',6. Ayer, 1. 





FALL KIVER DISTRICT MINISTERIAL AS- 


SOCIATION will bold its next session at Duxbury, 
Oct, 15-16. The programme will be as follows: 
PROGRAMME, 

Monday evening, Sermon, Taylor; alternate, Hall. 
Tuesday eveuing, Temperance meeting, addresses: 
Relation of the Church to Temperance, Thomp- 
son, Relation of the Sunday-school, Ballou. Rela- 
tlon of Christian Citizenship, Seavey. 

Essays — Origin of the idea of God in the Human 


Soul —MeChesney. E. M. Smith, Phillips; Unity of 
the Church of God — Nutter, Fernald, W. J. Smith; 
Review of Thompson’s Papacy and the Civil Power 
— Jordan, Martin, Starr; Is the Call to the Minis- 


try a Life Call? Atlev, Worth, McKeown; Is the 
Evidence which our Senses affurd us of the Exist- 
ence and Reality of the Natural World more con- 
clusive (st ouger) than any Evidence we have of a 
Spiritual \\ orld? Hibben, Day, Sprowl, The first 
named on' .° essays to write, othe1s to lead in the 
Giscussio: . 

The Ass stion will adjourn on Tuesday evening 
that all m.. leave on the early train for home Wed- 
nesday me sieg. W. V. Morrison, 

W. J. SMITH, 
Committee. 
FALL River District — SECOND QUARTER, 
(Remainder.) 

Sept. — Cocheset, 1, 2, p. m.; Bridgewater, 2, eve., 

3; N. Eastern, Washington St.. 4; Dighton, 5; 


Berkley. 8, 9,a.m.; N. Dighton, 9, p. m., 10; Hano- 
ver,12; W. Duxbury,13; Fall River,Brayton Church 
J4; Taunton, First Church, 15, 16, p. m.; Myricks, 
16, eve.; E. Weymouth, 17; N. Easton, Center 
Church, 18; N, Stoughton, 19; E, Bridgewater, 20; 
Fall River, Terry St.,21; Quarry St., 22, 23, a. m.; 
North Church, 23, p. m.; St. Paul's, 24; Taunton 
Grace Church, 26; Fall River, First Church, 30, a- 
m., Oct. 1; 8, Somerset. 3°, p. m. 


Oct. — Westport Point, 2; L. Compton, 3; New- 
port, First Church. 6,7, a.m.; Thames St., 7, p. m. 
8; Middletown, 9; Portsmouth, 10; Scituate, 12; 


Marshfield, 13, 14, a. m.; Duxbary, 14, p. m., 15; 

Ministerial Association at Duxbury, 15, 16; Ply- 

mouth, 17; 8S. Hanson, 18, W. V. MORRISON. 
Vineyard Grove, Aug. 25, 





THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND EDUCATION SOCIETY will meetin 
committee room No. 6, at the Wesleyan Association 
Building, B.ston, Monday, Sept. 10, at 2 p. m. 

N. T. WHITAKER, 





THE NEW BEDFORD DISTRICT PREACH- 
Eks’ MEETING will be held (D. V.) at Wareham 
Oct, 1-3 ‘ 

PROGRAMME. 

Preaching: — Monday evening, C. N. Hinckley; 
aliernate, J. E. Sears, Tuesday evening, E. D 
Towle; alte rnate, 8S, M. Beale. Y 

Essays: — 1. The Relation of the Intellectual and 
the Emotional in Religion — W. F. Whitcher, A. E 
Hall, 2. The Scriptural Idea of a Personal Devil 
— G. De BéBtoddard, T. R. Green. 3. Spiritualisn 
Ancient*and Modern — A. L. Dearing, E. Tirrell. 
4. Hand-shaking Religion; or the Courteous and 
Social Elements in Religions Work— G. H. Bates, 
W. F. Steele. 

Both essayists are requested to write, and if una- 
ble to come to the meeting, to send their essays to 
Brother Gammons in time to be read Tuesday p. m.- 
of the meeting. 

All Local Preachers, whether in charge or not 
are requested to be present prepared to participate 
in the exercises. W. H. STETSON, 

For the Committee. 








felarriages. 





In Providence, Aug 22, at the residence of Rev. 
Samuel Boyd, by Rev. D P. Leavitt, William tur- 
lingame, of Exeter, N. H.. to Harriet Grace Boyd, 
daughter of Colville D. Boyd. 

In Woburn, Aug. 16, by Rev. C. H. Hanaford, 
Charles D. Onion to Mrs. Mary E. Sine, both of 
Woburn. 

At Westford, Vi., Aug. 23,bv Rev. 8. F. Cushman, 
William H. Jordan, of Westford, to Miss Leonora 

. Jackson, of Underbill. 











At Pairfield Corner, Aug. 23, Clarence, infant son 
Bes. J. and Nellie L. Hayden, aged 2 months and 9 
ays. 








Violent pain with sudden attacks of 
bowel complaints, so prevalent at this 
season of the year, are immediately re- 
lieved by the use of Dr. SETH ARNOLD'S 
BarsaM. For over forty years it has 
stood unrivaled. See advertisement. 


The prevalent theory that Cancer is 
incurable is claimed to be wrong by a 
skillful physician who is practicing his 
profession in Boston, with marked 
success that has made his name a 
household word. This gentleman 
uses neither knife, plaster nor caus- 
tie, but a rémedy grown in a private 
botanical garden in Edinburg, Scot- 
Jand. We would impress upon our 
readers the fact that the gentleman in 

destion, Dr. Robertson, of 94 Tremont 

t., is aregular graduate of medicine, 
and is not to be classed with the mass 
of charlatans who advertise themselves 
throughout the country. — Zd. New 
Qrieans Price Current. 


For Bors AND CARBUNCLES. 
From Rev. Richard Edes, of Bolton, Mass. 


‘For years I was a sufferer from 
boils, so that my life became wearisome 
through their frequent and persistent 
recurrence. A carbuncle, which ulti- 
mately occupied a space of three or 
four square inches, formed in the smal] 
of my back. During its progress large 
pieces of decomposed flesh were every 
day or two cut away; and the prostra- 
tion and general distarbance of the 
system were great. Before I had re- 
covered from this attack two smaller 
carbuncles broke out higher up, and I 
was again threatened with a recurrence 
of the ova to which I had so long 
been subjected. It was at this time 
that I commenced taking the PERUVIAN 
Syrup; I continued taking it until I 
had used five bottles; since then I have 
bad nothing of the kind. I attribute 
this improved state of my system en- 
tirely to the PERUVIAN Syrup; and I 
feel that 1 cannot express my obliga- 
tions to it in terms too strong. Fer 
years I was one of the greatest suffer- 
ers. Ocher medicines gave me partial 
and temporary relief; but this remarka- 
ble remedy. with a kind of intuitive 
sense, went directly to the root of the 
evil, and did its work with a thorough- 
ness worthy of its established charac- 
ter.” Sold by dealers generally. 


‘* We find Mount Unton COLLEGE,” 
says Chief Justice Chase, ‘healthful, 
national, making integral education 
attainable by all; ” has superior courses, 
professors, museum, apparatus, board- 
facilities, $500,000 property benefiting 
its 13,097 students, who earn expenses 
teaching winters without losing time. 
For new catalogue address Pres. Harts- 
horn, LL. D., Alliance, Ohio. 


Geo. E. Meacom, Druggist, 86 Lewis 
St., Lynn, Mass., says he has been 
troubled exceedingly with Salt Rheum, 
from a child, and has never found any- 
thing that gave him so much relief as 
Pike’s Centennial Salt Rheum Saive. 
Sent by mail (if your druggist has 
none) on receipt of 25 cents. J. J. 
Pike & Co., Chelsea, Mass. 


Messrs. J. M. Stoddart & Co., Phila- 
de) pbia, are now publishing the ninth edi- 
tion ‘* American reprint ” Encyclope Jia 
Britannica. The sixth volume is now 
ready. Mr. Frank Rivers is the general 
agent for New England, and all com- 
munications in relation to this very 
valuable work should be addressed to 
him, 28 School St., Boston. 


Cuurcu BELLs.—For more than 
twelve hundred years bells have bcen 
used by all branches of the Christian 
Church, and in the present age a church 
is not considered complete without 
them. The bells made at the celebrat- 
ed McShane Bell Foundry (Henry Mc- 
Shane & Co.), Baltimore, Md., have 
gained a reputation not excelled by any 
in the world. Their bells are made 
from patterns brought from Germany, 
and possess that beantiful silvery tone 
for which the bells of Germany have for 
centuries been celebrated. The beau- 
tifal chime of bells exhibited at the 
Centennial by this firm won the admira- 
tion of the millions of visitors by the 
beauty of tone and harmony when ac- 
companied by a band of music, a feat 
never before accomplished, thus demon- 
strating the perfectness of their tune. 
There are many bells made and sold 
which are represented to be composed 
of pure bell-metal (copper and tin), 
and the imposition is discovered too 
late to benefit the church. It would be 
well for those contemplating the pur- 
chase of a bel] to examine the guaran- 
tee given by the manufacturers; also, 
inquire of some commercial agency to 
learn the financial standing of the dif- 
ferent manufacturers, and ascertain if 
they wil! be able to fulfill the terms of 
guarantee, 





VIRGINIA CORRESPONDENCE. 








monious co-operation. 


ored brethren ; and this they cheerfally 
do, thus maintaining the bond of union. 


Methodism among the colored popula- 
tion, 


of Washington, a locality remembered 


Methodism among the freed people. 


odist happened to settle, and purchased 
a tract of land, including a grove and 
spring, which to Methodist eyes sug- 
gested camp-meeting. In 1871 the 
white people held a meeting on this 
ground, and it was occupied the same 
year by the colored people, who have 
held a meeting here every year since, 
always holding over two Sundays. Sun- 
day traffic, Sunday trains, and other 
evils generally attending camp-meet- 
ings, have here as elsewhere hindered 
the work of the Lord, and led many 
good people to doubt the expediency of 
holding camp-meetings at all; yet good 
has resulted from the faithful efforts put 
foith, and the tent-holders of the pres- 
ent meeting include converts. of for- 
mer years, now prominent and useful 
in the Church. . 

The songs sung in these meetings are 
largely such as those sung by the Jubi- 
lee Singers; but the people know many 
of the old solemn Methodist bymns, 
and when they join in full chorus on 
‘* Show pity, Lord,” or “* And am | born 
to die,” the effect is something tremen- 
dous. There is much extravagance of 
bodily exercise, and however seriously 
you may be impressed with the solemn 
earnestness of the worshipers, it is im- 
possible to escape the comical aspects 
of the scene. Crowds of frivolous white 
people, and many who would strongly 
object to being placed in that category, 
congregate to witness the meetings, in 
much the same spirit that would attract 
themtoacircus. Many come, however, 
who respect the piety of the colored 
people, and among these are some of 











Nowhere are colored men making a 


In the opinion cf many, the success of 
our Church among the whites of the 
South is yet problematical; but there 
ean be no doubt as to the destiny of 


Falls Church, Va., within ten miles 


by many a soldier of the Union, has be- 
come a prominent point in the annals of 


Here, af erthe war,a Pennsylvania Meth- 


their former legal owners. Contraty | 
to what one might suppose in this sec- | 
tion, where rowdyism has made camp- 
meetings for white people almost im- 
possible, the colored people have sel- 
dom been seriously interrupted. 
Those who since the era of freedom 
began have labored four the elevation of 
the freed people, note with gratitude a 
constant improvement. The fact can- 
not be questioned. Every year there 
has been a step forward. The preachers 
make progress in knowledge, tact, se’f- 
poise, and all that promotes ministerial 
influence, The people make advance- 
ment. The number of those who are 
tastefully attired, who use hymn-books, 
who worship intelligently as well as sin- 
cerely, increases from year to year. 
There are evident tokens of a quicken- 
ing of moral perceptions, an elevation 
of moral tone. There is a gradual 
diminution of extravagance, an incre- 
ment of sobriety and decorum in their 
meetings. In this respect our people, 
compared with the Baptists, who divide 
the land with them, have improved 
much more rapidly, owing, I think, 
to the broader intelligence which 
reaches them through the itinerant min- 
istry. Few, perhaps, in the latitude of 
Boston are aware how much, inregard to 
extravagant demonstrations in worship, 
white and colored in many parts of the 
South are alike. On the eastern shore 
of Maryland, among the spiritual pos- 
terity of the ‘* Parson of the Islands,” 
I have seen performances hardly out- 
done by the wildest hour of this colored 
camp-meeting. Aclass-leader in Ports- 
mouth, Va., once told me that he had a 
wonderful time at bis class the night 
before. Said he, ‘‘I never saw such a 
manif. station of the power of God.” 
The Falls Church meeting closes this 
morning. There have beena goodly 
sumber of conversions. About a dozen 
ministers were present. I labored 
among them as occasion required, 
preaching twice during the meeting. I 
would like to sketch the ministers, but 
my letter grows long. 


Aug. 13, 1877. J.S. BEYER. 





VERMONT. 
Rochester.-- God is with His people in 
Rochester. Souls are being converted and 
sinners saved. Twelve have recently com- 
menced to lead a new life. Eighteen have 
been baptized, and eighteen received on pro- 
bation since Conference. May God continue 
the glorious work until many more shall be 
made to rejoice in His saving power! 
J. H. 





This is the season for picnics, and they are 
all the rage just now. Picnics tu the mount- 
ains, picnics to the lakes, picnics to the 
woods, picnics by coaches, picnics by cars, 
picnics by boats, family picnics, Sunday 
school picnics, Church picnics, Grangers’ 
picnics, and so on almost ad infinitum. 
Well, itis exceeding pleasant to break up 
the monotony of common living this uncom- 
monly warm weather; the young folks en- 
joy it and the older ones enjoy seeing the 
younger ones happy. 


Bro. P. M. Frost, of Putney, our statisti- 
cal secretary, is receiving encouragement in 
his work. The congregations are larger and 


tor baptized two young ladies, and received 
two persons to full membership. 


salary of $2,000. 


nouncement — Dr. 


enterprise through. 
H. A. &. 





OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


ing forth one hundred fold.” 
Rev. Carstairs Douglas, LL. D., senior 


England in China, died at Amoy during the 


tinguished Oriental scholar. 


The Baptist Weekly says that Prof. W. I. 
Knapp, lately in charge of American Baptist 


James Russell Lowell. 


The Baptists are making progress in Cape 
Town, South Africa. The Church of 20 
members formed last November under the 
pastoral care of Rev. W. Hamilton, now 
numbers 80, of whom 47 have been added 
since the end of January. 


There are fifteen Jewish papers and maga- 
zines in the United States, devoted to Juda- 
ism. 

Rev. George T. Dowling has decided 
to accept the call of the Second Baptist 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, instead of that 
from Charlestown, Mass. 


Rev. Galusha Anderson, formerly of 
Brooklyn, but now of Chicago, has baptized 
107 converts during fourteen months’ pastor- 
ate in Chicago. 

The Presbyterian gives the names of 16 
Churches which received additions of more 
than 100 new members each last year, 

The various bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States have received 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, England, 
formal invitations to the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, commencing July 2, 1878. 

Dr. Enoch Pond, professor in the Bangor 
theological seminary, has reached his eighty- 
sixth year. 

On a recent Thursday Rev. Dr. George 
Putnam of Roxbury, Boston, commem- 
orated his 70th birthday, and the 47th year 
of his settlement over the First Religious 
Society, Eliot Square, 

_ Bishop Fallows, of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church, after enjoying a most cordial re- 
ception fa England, has embarked this week 
for home. 

Rev. J. J. Lyons, rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Sbearith-Israel, and one of the most 
learned Jewish clergymen in New York, died 
last week at the age of sixty-three. 





the social meetings well sustained. A much- 
needed addition has been made to the Sun- 
day-school library; and last Sunday the pas. 


Bethany Congregational Church of Mont- 
pelier, where the late Dr. W. H. Lord was 
pastor, have given the Rev. Mr. Hincks, a 


better record than in the Washington recent graduate from Yale college and semi 
Conference. In Virginia, they often oc- 
cupy the same ground with the Virginia 
Conference; and these two bodies labor 
side by side, not only without jealousy, 
but with mutual recognition and har- 
Where public 
prejudice would not permit the colored 
ministers to officiate among the whites, 
it is admitted to be entirely proper and 
praiseworthy that the white preachers | balance in a few days. 
should lend a helping band te their col- 


nary, @ unanimous call to its pastorate at a 


The M.E. church at East Concord was 
dedicated the 16th inst., according to an- 
Barrows, of the New 
Hampshire Conference, preaching the dedi- 
catory sermon in the afternoon, and Bro. W. 
R. Puffer, the Presiding Elder, preaching in 
the evening. Nearly money enough was 
raised during the day to pay all indebted-| however, declare that the Pass is still held 
ness, with a good prospect of raising the 
Great praise is due 
Bro. H. F. Forrest, the paster, for the skill 
and energy with which he has pushed this 


The Pacific says that the sowing of the 
good seed by the Presbyterian Mission to the 
Chinese in San Francisco is “ already bring- 


missionary of the Presbyterian Church of 


latter partof July. Dr. Douglas was a dis- 


missions in Spain, will be the secretary of 


The 56,289 colored Baptists of North Caro- 
lina bave only 250 ministers. 

The Congregational Church at Olney, as- 
sociated with the name of the poet Cowper, 
is about to be restored, under the direction 
of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

A branch of the Evangelical Alliance bas 
been organized in Spain. Thirty ministers 
have joined it. 

The Evangelical Church of Prussia has 
about 12,000,000 of population, with 8,000 
ministers, and as many congregations. Of 
the congregations, the king has the patron- 
age of 2,000, and 2,000 are free. 


Paul, bishop (in the Greek Church) of 
Kamschatka, died at his residence on the 
Amour river, June 6. He was at one time 
diocesan of the Russian territory in America, 
now Alaska, and had visited Japan, where 
he ordained priests and deacons. 











THE WEEK. 


A steam motor was successfully intro- 
duced in the streets of Brooklyn last week. 


Mars’ satellites prove to be very small — 
not more than 50 or 100 miles in diameter. 
The larger is about 15,000 miles distant from 
the planet, and the smaller still nearer. 


The New York Daily Witness has finally 
succumbed, after a struggle of eight years 
to publish a distinctively religious daily, 
leaving its founder, John Dougall, $200,000 
out of pocket. . 





The formation of a ‘ Workingmen’s 
Party ” is one of the signs of the times. 
The movement originated in Ohio, and is 
rapidly extending among the principal cities 
throughout the country. 


General Howard has not succeeded very 
well in his game of hide-and-go-seek with 
the Indians. They have stolen 200 horses 
from him, and he was at Virginia City, Mon- 
tana, at last accounts, arranging for sup- 
plies. 





Striking, like other epidemics, will have 
its run. Sixteen hundred miners in West- 
moreland county, Pa., yielded to the conta- 
gion last week, and all the mines in the 
Irwin district are now closed. 

The ninth annual session of the National 
Board of Trade was held at Milwaukee last 
week. Various matters of commercial in- 
terest, such as _ international coinage, 
ship-building and ship-owning, a reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, limited mail trains, the 
bankrupt law, etc., etc., were discussed, 


A telegraphic consolidation of the two 
great rival companies —the Western Union 
and the Atlantic and Pacific — has been ef- 
fected, by which nearly fifty millions of 
capital have been vested in one mammoth 
corporation, which will henceforth control, 
practically, the entire telegraph system of 
the country. About 98,000 miles of line and 
250,000 miles of wire will be operated by 
the new company which will, no doubt, 
advance its tolls al an early duy. 





The governors of the States and territories 
have been invited to Philadelphia this week 
to give éclat to the Exhibition and to attract 
a larger patronage. Tne programme in- 
cludes a reception and industrial parade in 
Philadelphia, a Sunday visit to Cape May, 
and the inspection of various manufactories 
in Trenton, N.J., Lowell, Lawrence and 
Waltham in this State, ending w:th a trip 
to the White Mountains. 


+ The two latest swindles among the insur- 
ance companies which have come to light, 
are the New Jersey Mutual Life, and the 
Popular Life of New York. In both these 
institutions the official reports show that the 
annual statements sworn to by the officers, 
have been deliberately falsified for years. 
The receiver of the Popular Life finds its as- 
sets to be $183,645.01 instead of $588,702.58 
as reported by the company; its death 
claims $107,000, instead of $36,600; and its 
cash on hand $9 800 instead of $80,475.19, as 
stated by President Lambert. The authors 
of such gigantic frauds deserve to be ranked 
with criminals of the lowest class and 
punished accordingly. 





Fierce battles have been fought in the 
vicinity of the Shipka Pass the past week, in 
which the Turks, afier repeated defeats, 
claim a final victory. Russian dispatches, 


by them. A telegram from Adrianople 
states that Suleiman Pasha carried three of 
the principal works held by the Russians and 
was atiacking Gabrova. The Russians ad- 
mit a defeat at Aghaslar iast Thursday. 
From Erzeroum it is reported that the Rus- 
sians suffered a serious defeat at Kurn Kara 
and Wezinkay on Friday, losing 4,000 men. 
Muktar Pasha claims to have carried the 
Keziltepe heights, routing the Russians 
along the whole line. 


Gold on Saturday fell to 103 7-8, the lowest 
point since June, 1862. —— Gen. Grant has 
arrived in London again. —— President Mac- 
Mahon will prosecute Gambetta for expres- 
sing himself too freely in a recent speech. 
—— Two spans of the railroad bridge across 
the Missouri at Council Bluffs, lowa, were 
blown down on Saturduy, causing a loss of 
about $250,000. —— Five millions monthly is 
the rate at which the Treasury Department 
is accumulating gold for the purposes of re- 
sumption. —— Garibaldi wants Gen. Grant 
to visit him at Caprera and he has promised 
to do so in the fall. —— On Saturday night a 
serious accident occurred to a passenger train 
on the New London and Northern Railroad, 
near New London, Conn., by which the 
engine, tender and baggage car were thrown 
into the Thames river. Thirteen persons 
were more or less injured. The disaster was 
caused by a washout on the track. 





The Waltham watch factory resumed 
work last week afier a respite of six weeks, 
with a force of 850 operatives.——The crops 
in Great Britain have been damaged by 
heavy rains.—-A man named Frederick 
Cavill swam across the English Channel on 
Monday.— The Journal of Commerce 
estimates the loss by the strike, for five days 
on five trunk lives, to be $26,250,000. — 
Allegheny county, Pa., is to be sued for 
losses caused by the Pittsburg riets, A 
cable dispatch from Paris, August 17, an- 
nounced the death of M. Duvergier de 
Hauranne, the well-known French states- 
man aad publicist. —— There are still over 
100,000 persons in Ireland speaking the 
Irish language. Many of these cannot 
speak English.—— The flagstaff in front of 
the Irving House, Long Branch, was struck 
by lightning last week. The sun was sbin- 
ing at the time, and no rain was falling. —— 
By invitation of the Swedish Government 
the international prison congress will meet at 
Stockholm in the later part of August, 1878. 
—The treasury department intends to 
prosecute all persons printing business-cards 
bearing a close appearance te United States 
and national bank issues. 

The complete re-establishment of peace in 
Hayti is announced.— A strange occur- 
rence recently took place in Russia. An ex- 
press train, carrying 6,000,000 roubles, not 











only failed to come on time, but bas com- 
pletely disappeared, and no trace can be 
found of either money, passengers, or cars. 
— The notorious Jack Harden, who has 
long been the terror of Texas, and for whose 
body the legislature of that State had offered 
a reward of $4,000,was arrested at Pensacola, 
Florida, last week.——The $100,000 gift 
money of the New York Central railroad 
will be distributed among 9,000 persons, the 
members of each class getting the following 
sums: Passenger conductors $20, train bag- 
gage-men $10, brakemen $9, freight conduc- 
tors $15,engineers $30, firemen $15, flag- 
men $8, switch-men $9, laborers and watch- 
men $7, mechanics $14, foremen $16, track 
foremen $11, all others $9 each. ——The 
quickest ocean passage on record has just 
been made by the White Star steamer 
Britannic, which occupied only 7 days, 10 
hours and 58 minutes from Queenstown to 
Sandy Hook. —— Vaccination is the order of 
the day at Chicago, on account of the preva- 
lence of small pox. 


A colored youth named Charles A. Minnie 
led in the competition for the West-Point 
Cadetship for the Fifth New York District, 
and Congressman Muller, a Democrat, will 
give him the appointment.—— The Cuban 
League of New York has issued a manifesto 
to the people of the large cities in this 
country, calling for sympathy for Cuba. — 
United States troops are no longer needed 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
will be withdrawn.——A great pit in 
Hawaii has become a lake of molten lava. 
The Providence Tool Company is to re- 
sume work at once on contracts with the 
Turkish authorities for arms. —— Mexico is 
in a state of ebullition again, and Lerdo 





has been 
havior during his European travels is com- 


Wednesday night, the span of a railroad 
bridge breaking just as the train was ap- 
proaching. 


stock is going up as Diaz stock declines.—— 
Donohue, the Hornelisville, Pa., striker, 
was rearrested last week as soon as he Was | BOSTON, Mass 
released from jail in New York, where he | SPRINGFIELD, Mass...........c-0-0++sereeeererereeeees JAMES L. JOHNSON, Manager. 
confined. —— Gen. Grant’s be- | PORTLAND, Me...........-.ceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees 


New York Jribune.—— Havre de Grace, 
on the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad, had a narrow escape from 
being the scene of a terrible disaster on 


Home OFFICE, 
AUGUSTA, 
Maine. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN E. DeWITT ... . President. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 


Assets, $8,129,925.68 > *.dr0Rosst” 





Forfeiture Law,” or if surrendered wit 
policies will be issued instead, if partie 


All Policies issued after April 1, 1877, which shall have been in force three 
full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the ‘* Maine Non- 


hin ninety days after lapse, paid up 
s prefer. 


Practical Results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, 
illustrated by a Whole Life Policy issued at age 30,and discontinued after 
three or more full annual premiums shall have been paid in cash. 
































Additional 
Premiums paid before | Time Under | 4m Dueif Death occurs Last Day of Extension. 
Lapse. the Law 
! Premiums and In- | 
Age | Age terest to be de- 
No.| Am't akon Frs. | Days D < Foch of ducted. Dushioh Fummneoee 
th. icy. eHeirs| over the 
panees, | “4 manent i % Amount, Premiums. 

“3 | $681 33 2 | 212 | 36 | $10,000| 3 Siea7 | $9.20 18 | $8,500.18 

4 9u8 | 3 | 170 37 10,000 4 1,041.18 955.82 £050.82 

5 1,135 35 4 1383 39 10,000 5 1,339.18 8,5€0.82 7,525 B2 

6 1,362 5 99 41 10,000 6 1,655.95 8,344.95 6,982.95 

7 1,589 37 6 67 43 10,000 7 1,990 05 & 009.95 6,420.95 

8 1,-16 38 | 7 | 26 45 10,010 8 2,340.74 7,659.26 5,843.26 

4 2.043 89 7 327 47 10,000 8 2.477.05 7522.95 5,479.95 

10 2,270 40 | 8 | 35 49 10400 9 2,843.24 7,156.76 4.886.7 

ll 2,497 4l 9 | 114 50 10,000 | 10 3,205.85 6,794.15 4,297.15 























DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
H. D. SMITH, Ass’t Sec’y, 


A. G. MILTON, Actuary, 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT Cashier. 





Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Direct 


PTeeTrerri TT iit tee ee 


BOSTON OFFICE. 153 


mended by a London correspondent of the 296 


or’s Office, or to ary Agency of the Co. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCIES: 


ceccecece LOUIS W. BURNHAM, Manager. 


wechnnd voanecscesnupcant B. G. BEAN, Manager. 
TREMONT STREET. 





The Darnin 


SEND FOR 








SANFORD'S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER. 


This elegant prepratation is prepared from the 
TRUE Jawaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French Brandy, and is 
vasily superior to every other Extract or Essence 
of Ginger betore the public — all of which are pre- 
pared with alcohol by the old process. 


CHOLERA MORBUS, 


Cramps, Pains, Diarrhea, and Dysentery are in- 


test themselves. 


CRAMPS AND PAINS 


change of water oF diet, too frequent indulgence 


ouace added to a galion of 
ICE WATER 
and sweetened. forms a mixture which, as a cool 


has no equal. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


dose taken after each meal. 


Grocers, and Dealers in Medicine. Price, 5 


cents. 


Stantly relieved by it. It willrender an attack of 
Cholera Morbus Impossible, if taken when the 
symptoms of thisdaugerous complaintfirst mani- 


whether produced by indigestion, improper food, 


in ice water, exposure to sudden changes of tem- 
perature, are immediately relieved by it. One 


ing, healthy, and refreshing Summer Beverage, 


Flatulency, Sluggish Digestion, want of Tone and 
Activity inthe Stomach and Buwels. Oppression 
after Eating, are sure to be relieved by a single 


Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 


Samples free. Dealers should purchase 
original packages of one dozen to obtain the trial 
bottles for tree distribution. WEEKS & POTTER, 
Geueral Agents and Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 
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o Machine 


CIRCULAR. 


POPE MFG. CoO. 


45 High St. Boston. 





HAMILL'S 
Giant Organs. 


A New Ulassof Pipe Church Orgars 
No.1. Price $550,equal to any $1,000organ, 
No.2. Price $700,equal to any $1,5000rgar. 

No. 3. rice $3850,equal toany $2.0000rgan, 
Calland see them. Sendforcircular. Madeonly by 
S.S. HAMILL. Church Organ Builder. 


101 Gore 8t., EastCambridge.Mass. 
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‘‘ THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST 
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FOR THE MILLION. AN ELEC- 
TRIC BATTERY FOR 25 CTS. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 





curative compounds for all external Aches an 
Pains. 


“ARE DOING WONDERS.” 


VOLTAIC PLASTERS are doing wonders, The 
work jike magic, and those you sent last area 


In haste. 


Yours, T. F. PALMER, P. M. 
No. Fayette, Me.. May 1, 1876. 





Wore. Mr Palmer is the Postmaster of Nort 
Fayette, and having become convinced of tb 


obtained them upon favorable terms and is sellin 


Plaster sells dozens. 





by WEEKS & POTTER, Proprietors, Boston. 
242 


sy ELECTRICITY 


PLASTER 


tation of Dr. Collins, its 
adhe acme pone mgr be the best plaster | 18 @ time-honored adage *pplicable to nothing 
in the word of medicine. The union of the two more certainly than to a Cooking or Heating Ap- 
great medical agents, viz: Electricity and Medical paratus, 
Gams and Essences, fully justifies the claim, and 
entitles this remedy to rank foremost among all 


Messrs. Weeks & Potter: Gentlemen.— COLLINS’ 


Sold by all Druggists for25cents, Senton re- 
ceipt of 25 cents for one, $1.25 for six, or $2.25 for 
twelve, carefully wrapped, and warranted, perfect 











The Celebrated 


MAGEE STANDARD 


Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves 


ii are more widelv known and extensively used than 
any others, and are everywhere acknowledged 


d 


sold and more wanted. Flease send me three doz- | to pe 
en as soon as you get this. Money enclosed here- 
with. I want them to-morrow night, it possible. 


THE BEST 


At the Centennial Exhibition they were awarded 
first rank and highest h-mers, avd everywhere, 
when placed in comvetition with others, they have 
received the highest prize. 


h te We warrant them, wh+ ther purchased of us 
ej] or our agents, to give peitect satisiaction, or no 


great value of these Plasters by actual use, he bas | sale. 2g 


z Lessened cost °f production and unequalled fa 


large quantities. A medicine that thus recom- | ¢jlities for manufacturing enables us to make a 
mends itself cannot be too highly commended, One 


Large Reduction in Prices for 1877, 


bringing them within the means of every family. 
Be sure ard examine 


“THE MAGEE,” 


or send fer a descriptive circular before purchas- 
ing a cooking or heating apparatus. Manufactured 
and for saie by 





WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


GREENE'S SAILORS’ Home, 


cure I have obtained from the use of your ‘valuabl 
medicine, the PAIN KILLEAM. I was urged by 


not, Apothecary. 
I bad been afflicted three years with Neuralei 


winister Hospital gave up my case in despai 


immediate relief from pain and sickness; and 


me. 


Yours respectfully, CHARLES POWFLL. 


more good than all I ever tried before. 
ESTHER BRIGGS, 
Bolton, England 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors,PROVIDENCE 
292 


Read some English Testimonials. 


friend to try it, and procured a bottle of Dr. Kere 


and yivlent spasms of the stomach, which caused 
a constant rejection of food, The doctors at West. 


Then I tried your PAIN KILLER, which gave me 


regained my strength, and am now able to follow 
my usual occupation of sailor. One bottle cured | 2%4 complete outfit for $7. prints 14.20% in.; $13, 


This is to certify that I have been asufferer from 
Indigestion and violent Sick Headache for up- 
wards oft four years. I haveconsulted many of the 
Faculty, but bave derived no material benefit from 
any source, until I tried Perry Davis’ Pain 
KILLER, which, lam happy to staie, has done me 


THE MAGEE FURNACE C0., 
32, 34, 36, 38 Union and 19 and 21 
Friend Sts., 
BOSTON, 


and bv all principal stove dealers throughout the 


Poplar Street, London, Enzland. | United States and Canadas. 


Examine the Magee Patent Sink, the greatest 


{ take this method of making known the perfect | improvement ever made in K:tchen Sinks. 


ie 
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a Boys and Girls 

ARE MAKING MONEY RAP- 
IDLY printing Cards, Labels, 
markiny clothing, etc.: FAMILY 
PRINTER and complete outfit, de- 
livered by mail, Jor $4, prints 1 
lane; $8, 3 lines; $%%, 5 lines, 
DIAMOND PRINTING PRESS 







r 


I 


> 


4754; $22,577. GULDING & CU. 40 Fort- 
Hili Sq., Boston. 


heAnOFFICIAL PRESS. 
For Printing CARDS, BILLHE ADS, 
CIRCULARS, etc. Loysand Girls can 
work it successfully. At the Centennial 
it received the Highest Award, and at- 
tracted purchase~s from all parts of the 
world. Itis beautiful. simple strong. 
‘compact,and cheap, and does the best 
work easily and rapidly. & sizes. Cost $7 to $60. 
Send tro 3c. stamps tormew liustrated Cataloqueand 
Price List of Presses @nd Materials. 
GOLDING & CU., Manufacturers, Fort-Mlill 
Sq., Boston. 318 



















lowa 9 Per Cent. Bond Mortgages. 


cern for 23 years. Correspondence solicited. 
Refer by permission to 


Rev. B. K. Peiree, D. D., 
Kev. W. ¥. Mailalieu, D. D., Boston, 
James P. Magee, Esq., Mass. 


A. 3. Weed, Esq., 
THOMAS P. GORDON, 3 Bromfield St.. 
33 


1 will invest funds in sums of $300 and upwards > 
on improved tarms in Iowa, by the Bank o. Corn- } Woven with quackery that the progressive physi- 


boston, Mass. | the physicians of the institute will 


CANCER. 


The treatment of cancer has hecome so inter- 


cian has appeared unw lling to enter into the 


ing Iowa, at 9 per cent, interest payable semi-an- | grena against the deception; consequently the mass 
nually in Bostos. I can give satisfactory refer- | of the medicai profession are almost totally izno- 
ences in regard tothe Bank as wellas myself. I 
have been connected with the Methodist book con- 


rant of this fearful snd most prevalent direase. 
They regard cancer as incurable because they do 
not understand its origin or pathology. couse- 
quently the. merely try to alleviate the excruciat- 
ing pain whic! this disease entails upon its victims 
We regard cancer as curable in both forms — med- 
ullary and scirrhus. We have used our remedies 
in this country and Europe for tne last twenty 
years with marvelous success, especially in cases 
of the wemb, breast, and tace. We+arne tty solicit 
acall from those w:o have given up dope. One of 

visit those in 
aay part of the country who are unable to call. 





8 
with the best 
Schools, ! hd 
z ac. 
Tiustrated Carts - Ss teat ree 
“awpor-vGTcr 1. % St, Cincinnati. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Bells of Sew and ee 

Rotary Hangings, for y—] 


We use neither knife, plaster nor caustic, and cause 
no pain, depending entirely upon our specific. Pa- 
tients on beginning tréatment only pay for the 
me. icines’ they receive until they are satisfied 
they are improving. Feefor examination and con- 
sultation $4.00 1n all cases, All letters of inquiry 
must contaia $1.00, as our time is valuable and 
Cannot be given for nothieg. Addres ali letters 
to the Superintendent. Dr. ROBERTSON, at office 
of Institute, 94 Tremont St., Boston, 318 





EASY RUNNING!! 
NOISELESS ! ! ! 


. 
Examine the 


| 











Improved Weed 


“Family Favorite” 
Sewing Machine, 


And you will be convinced it is far in advance of 
any Sewing Machine ever offered to the public. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
$30 and upwards according to finish. 
Send for Circular and Price List. Agents wanted. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE Co.., 

18 Avon Street, Boston. 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Manager. 
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THE PEOPLE'S CHURCH. 


A Handsome Little Volume Giving 


The Purpose and Plan of the Building 


And acomplete account of the exercises connected 
with the 


LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE 


Including the addresses of 

Rev. J.W. HAMILTON, Pastor of the Church, 

Rev. W. F. MALLALIEU, D. D., Pastor of Brom- 
field St., M. E. Church, 

Rev.J B. DUNN, Pastor of the Columbus Ave, 
Presbyterian Church, 

Rev. J. M. MANNING,D. D., Pastor of the Old 
South Congregational Church, 

Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKs, Rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, 

DWIGHT L. MOODY, ot the Tabernacle, 

And Letter by BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN of the 
M. E. Church. 


This Book will be sent by mail for 
Twenty-Five Cents. 
Address NATHANIEL HAMILTON, 


7 Saint Charles Street, 
216 BOSTON. 











Notice. 


The Camp-meeting at Charleston, Me. (Rey. A. 
Prince, presiding), will begin Wonday, Sept. 3. and 
cloee Saturday Sept.8. Our meeting last year 
was one of great spiritual profit; and we expect 
that this year will witness still greater displays of 
God's saving power and grace. 

¥, A. BRAGDON, Secretary. 
East Corinth July 23, 1877. 


NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of the Empire Grove Camp- 
meeting Association, Will be beld at the Boarding 
House, Aug. 29th, at 1 o’clock P. M , to choose o ffi- 
cers for the ensuing year. aed any other business 
that may come before said meeting. 

318 H. W. BOLTON, Secretary. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS 
t@™ Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 289 


MENEELY & CMOPANY. 


Bell Founder ; West Troy, N. Y. 











Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES: ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Im- 
proved Patent Mountings Cataloguesfree. No 
avencies, 284 








Church, Sebool, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low-priced, warrant 
4. Cai with 700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent free. 
Bivmyer Manufacturing Co.. Cincinnsti.O 
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MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture thosecelebrated Bells for CHURCH- 
BS, ACADEMIES, &c, Price List and Circulare 
8 ent tree. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
313 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


[Established in 1820.1 


eae BLAKE & CO.,tormerly Henry ¥. 
\ Hooper & Co., continue to raanufacture 
Bells of any weight re uired.singleor in chimes, 
made of Copper and Tin,in the snperior mann rt 
for whichthisestablishmenthas so long beennoted. 
Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor. Allen, 
Brighton,and Charles Sts.,Boston Mass. 
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PRESS CF SMITH AND SMART. 
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